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(Cover We are indebted to the American Standards 
\ssociation and Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. for the picture on our April cover. 
[It illustrates dramatically what may be considered 
s the ultimate in plant protection: High fencing, a 
etwork of barbed wire, a grim and forbidding look- 
ing tower, an alert armed guard and—light, floods 
light, turning. the protected area into day, making 
levery object stand out in stark relief. 
Not all plants can afford nor do they 
midable 


need such 


protection against intruders or 


pt yssil le 
WAR PRO 
HAVE THE PRO- 


iboteurs, but—-EVERY PLANT ENGAGED IN 


WCTION CAN AFFORD AND SHOULD 


ECTION OF PROPERLY INSTALLED FLOOD LIGHTING 
hich is obtainable at small cost. 
= 


Johannesen Gets S-0-S from +t | oe 


it’s exactly how it is and here is how it happened. 
\ year ago the U Army decided that this thing 
}i supplying an army that is fighting all over the globe 
ith everything from shoe laces and mobile kitchens 
to planes, tanks and ammunition was something that 
nanded the undivided attention of a separate organ- 
tion topped by the best talent the army could supply 
nd staffed by experts in distribution and transporta- 
So the War Department created the Services of Sup 
(S.O.S.) and put Lieutenant General Brehon 
Somervell in command. In a statement made on March 
10, 1943, the first birthday of S.O.S., General Somer- 
reported that in the one year seventeen billion dol- 
lars worth of supplies and equipment had been procured 
the army. 
Meanwhile mass production of various items has hit 
jp speed. New production lines are spewing forth 
Tokio and Berlin-bound ammunition, weapons and 
essories in awe-inspiring quantities. 
Pi warehousing, distributing, 
ing by leaps and bounds. 
‘he General found that he needed some one who 
ld help him solve them, and sent out an S-O-S— 
m ds. 


The problems 
shipping have been grow- 


Johannesen—our, the electrical wholesaling 
ustry’s John Johannesen, answered that S-O-S and 
will act as civilian consultant to General Somer- 

ell in the S.O.S. 
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Chus one of the ablest, fairest and best liked whole- 
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salers in the field will have the unique opportunity ot 


applying his knowledge, techniques and shortcuts of 


good operating practice in electrical wholesaling 
directly to the Army’s problems of getting what we 


make quicker to where it must be used—seeing that the 
pipelines to our war fronts are kept flowing. 

We know that when John Johannesen gets through 
with this assignment, he will leave General 
and all whom he might contact in official and 
circles with a 


Somervel| 
unofficial 
better 


understanding of and greater 


respect for the services and efforts that wholesalers 


have been and are contributing to the war effort. 
* 
Price Controls 


whether labor leaders will succeed in 


Right now it’s difficult to say 
pushing us over 
board into the bottomless sea of inflation, or whether 
various agencies and Economic 


country 


the valient efforts of 
Director 
from such disaster. 
Indicative of how little 
demands is the 
Week, that “the average pay envelope in manufacturing 
has OUTGAINED the cost of living by 40 percent since 
August 1939, and by 30 percent since January 1941— 
due to added hours of work, overtime pay and wage 


Stabilization Byrnes will save the 


justice there is in labor’s 


report in a recent issue of Business 


increases. 

Taking the lid off wages would immediately cancel 
out the 
mate—price control, and then we all might as well get 
ready for the poor house. 


stabilizing influence of wage-control’s team- 


* 
Layaway Latest addition to the procession of post- 


war “layaway” selling 
the RCA Victor Division of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

The plan applies only to theatre equipment, provides 
that the buyer sign an 
ment and further periodic payments, gives him a pri- 
ority status which is considered highly desirable in that 
field. 

Similarly certain manufacturers of garage and service 
station equipment and makers of bottling machinery 
are offering “layaway” 
gvoing fast when the war is won. 


s 


Jans is that just announced by 


agreement, make a down pay- 


terms to those who want to get 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Above... Colt “Pro- 
tectit’’ — compact 
manual starters for 
small power units. 


Below . . . Colt Manual Starter with 
automatic relatching mechanism. 


Those responsible for the performance of motor 
controls look to you for sound advice in the selection 
of the controls best suited to their requirements. One 
sure way to hold this confidence is to recommend 
Colt Engineered Controls which offer... 





Quality — an accepted trait of all Colt products 
- Vue a for more than 107 years. 
TA AA ue | 


a 


Performance — the kind that lives through 
“starts” and “stops”, loads and over- 


rE ae Me 


+ wfa 

— 2 “ 

ai 

SIAR ¢ loads, year after year. 

Standard and Custom-built Units—-a com- 
pact manual starter fer a tiny frac- 
tional H.P. motor or a complete con- 
trol panel for multi-motored machines. 


From the complete line of Colt Industrial = 
Controls you can recommend the equip- \ net 


ment that exactly meets their needs. 
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Colt Manual Starter on Colt Manual and Magnetic Starters Colt Magnetic Starter and Push Button 
Milling Machine on Hand Miller Station on Drill Press 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., ELECTRICAL DIVISION, HARTFORD, CONN.) 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Bill” Batt at Buffalo Those who _ attend 


NEWA’s war conference at Buffalo the week of May 
23rd have a real treat in store, since Wm. L. Batt has 
acreed to be the guest speaker. 

Long before the Defense Program came along Biil 
Batt, president of the SKF Industries, was a national 
feure on the production front of business. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, Bill Batt was giving 
his time, effort and skill to the Defense Program as one 
of OPM’s Dollar-a-year men. 

Today, as vice chairman of the War Production 
Board, Bill Batt can be credited with having a large 
share in the gearing up of our industries to turn out 
the miraculous quantities of war material that are 
flowing off our production lines in ever increasing 
yuantities, 

Only last month Bill Batt was honored by his home 
tity when he was presented with the $10,000 Edward 
WW’. Bok award as Philadelphia’s citizen “who performed 
the most distinguished service for the city in 1942.” 

Bill Batt will talk straight from the shoulder and 
his message will make all who hear it grow in deter- 
mination to give their best toward getting this war won 
just as fast as possible. 

We congratulate NEWA’s program committee on 
having obtained Mr. Batt’s promise to address the 
Butfalo war conference. 

* 

T° 
Victory Tax Members of the Electrical Manu- 
facturers Representatives Association of Baltimore 
were wondering whether, how and when they should 
pay the victory tax. 

[he Treasury Department, on February 27, advised 
them that the victory tax and the income tax are to be 
paid by commission men in March of 1944. 


* 
No Car Seizures Under Secretary of War Patter- 


fon has assured the National Automobile Dealers 
\ssociation that “the War Department neither has any 
lans nor is studying plans to acquire privately-owned 
iutomobiles.” 







So, you can keep the old bus and all you need to 
vorry about is how to do the ten or twenty gallons 
vorth of weekly driving that you and the family want 
0 do, on the 14 gallons per week that you can get— 
UT if itll help to win the war faster, who wouldn't be 
willing to go even entirely without gas and car? 


. 
holesalers Progress the War Production 


ioard, through the newly organized Consumer Goods 
sureau, is establishing a Distributors Section in certain 
istrict priorities divisions for the purpose of providing 
faster service on PD-1X applications. 

n New York the new Distributors Section is now 
peration and N. G. Symonds, Director of WPB’s 
ustrial and Hardware Supplies Branch is personally 
Kecing to it that it gets a good start. Chicago and 
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other large distribution centers are to have a similar 
PD-1X service. 

Progress is reported also on the Electrical Whole- 
salers WPB Advisory Committee and selection from 
a list of suggested candidates is under way. 


* 


— . 
P riorities-Regional Effective March 15, 1943 
the regional offices of the War Production Board 
were authorized to issue preference ratings to war 
production plants on PD-1A certificates covering 
materials valued at $100 or less. 

It is intended to step up the value limitation pro- 
gressively so that field offices may eventually handle as 
much as 80 percent of all PD-1A applications. 

Further step in decentralizing WPB activities is that 
field offices will be empowered to authorize construc 
tion under conservation order L-41 and assign prefer- 
ence ratings for deliveries of scarce materials to build- 
ing operations costing less than $10,000 excepting 
industrial and certain other types of projects. 


* 


Tea For Two—or More We always have had 
the feeling that Baltimore, despite the prominent place 
it holds in American history, has retained more of the 
Old-world charm and leisureliness of doing business 
than almost any other American city—and now we 
know it. 

Some years ago, while in Baltimore we called on our 
good friend McCormick of Spice and “Junior Board 
of Directors” fame. While we were waiting to be an- 
nounced a charming young lady in quaint costume came 
along and served us with a refreshing cup of tea—quite 
a delightful gesture of welcome. 

Now, along comes a report that the Greenfield Elec- 
tric Co., one of Baltimore’s electrical wholesalers, serves 
tea every day at 4 o'clock. We haven't seen it served 


but—our reporter says “’Tis more refreshing than you 
suspect,” and from what we are told sometimes the 
refreshing powers of the tea are enhanced by adding a 
spot of Melrose—for the more hard boiled customers. 
Well, after all, the British have their tea in the after- 
noon—hell or high water—so why not Baltimore, and 
if it lubricates the business of an electrical wholesaler, 


so much the better. 
/ AA 
/ 
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Thanks to Emerson-Electric | 
WHOLESALERS and RETAILERS 


When hot weather comes, this summer, millions of work- 
ers—men and women from the factories and offices of war 
production plants—will get their needed rest... refreshed 
by the Emerson-Electric Fans sold them in past years by 
Emerson-Electric Retailers from Coast to Coast. 


Whoever has sold an Emerson-Electric Fan has thus per- 
formed a real service ... Whoever has bought one is 
fortunate, because many of these fans are still going 


IT’S PRACTICALLY EVERLASTING strong after 25 and more years of service. 


One of the reasons Emerson-Electric Fans 





give 25 and more years of service is the Encourage your customers to bring their fans in now for 
ee bones ae Bs. servicing. This will probably be the biggest year ever for 
is porous cast-iron, which absorbs oil, fan service work. 


and operating on the case-hardened 
steel shaft, acquires a fine glazed surface 


—an ideal low-friction bearing combin- THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. co. e SR LOUIS 


ation, practically everlasting. Branches: New York ¢ Detroit ¢ Chicago e Los Angeles « Davenport 
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Business Index 
fi For the Month of January, 1943 





































































Electrical Wholesalers 
CHANGE IN THE BASIS OF INDEX. The index fig- 
BUSINESS INDEX ures, as presented here in the past, were based on a com- 
parison of current sales and inventories with those of the 
i ieesienennmeemeenl tan ss . ° > 1 - 7 o 
preceding month and those of the same month of the 
preceding year. During periods unaffected by abnormal 
7 SALES INVENTORIES business conditions, such comparisons always were found 
to be of considerable value to both wholesalers and 
- “ manufacturers. 
_—— —_ . 1 . ° 
140 However, during the past two years or more, the various 
a om effects of our country’s Defense and War efforts caused so 
~ — oe 
— ~ many violent and abnormal fluctuations in both inventories 
—— — i - 1 . 
Ley — and sales performance that comparisons, no matter how 
Ps = roached nly rved t “centiuate the hnarmalitie 
by iad approacned, only server tO accentua tn LDNOTMAalilies 
& ws of the times. 
iS ae Th- a a cae j p a ail 
130 That period seems to be near the end, as now, for several 
} ® . . ai ; 
] months, the performance records have reflected a_ trend 
— — 
oo 4 back toward normalcy 
— — *. 
f iota If we were to continue comparing current performances 
3 ea with those of the hectic months of 1941-42, our index barom- 
t JAN. 1943 ~" eter would continue to perform violent gyrations for a year 
-™ a . 1 1 < - " 7 
4 120 or two and comparisons would lose much of their interest 
/ oa and value. 
Z - Therefore, beginning this month, the base used for com- 
ne parison will be average monthly sales and the average 
, = monthly inventories of 1939. The year 1939 is being used 
= :  « , , - y ] . nt 
— vecause it represent the itest lull vea vn eiectrical 
110 ee wholesalers operated under what may be considered normal 
om peace-time influences of supply and demat 
—iJ : - 
- For those who like to 1 yea ) year rd of 
iad uur index, we published in our March, 1943, issue three 
1939 in 1939 charts of wholesalers’ inventories and sales for 1940, 1941 
A ERAGE ~ AVERAGE ind 1942, in which charts the monthly index positions were 
: 100 — determined on the same basis of 1939 average that will be 
ne OC MOIS aR . 
MONTHLY | | MONTHLY used in the futur es a, 
SALES ~ INVENTORIES Furthermore, while making this change in 1 yaSiS 
a ndex procedure, we are also changing the timing of its 
eh public ition The Bu iu ot Censu S. Dep - 
_ ment of Commerce, through which the figures are collected 
90 | ind compiled, is so heavily overloaded with lue to 
— uur war effort, that it has been difficult for th: to give 
me ae us the figures within the limits of our publishing deadline. 
ae oo Frequently, we have had to hold the presses and delay the 
oan ~ whole issue in order that we might publish the index figures 
< ee +] sesh sented tn Co birdakzeces 
Sie el f a given month in our issue of the second n 1 following. 
= 80 — Therefore, for duration, at least, we shall publish index 
— 4 pee figures in the third month following. Hence, this, the April 
wi 8 issue contains the record of January performance 
_ pre : Readers’ comments on the use of this new index base will 
— 4 1 on } +] lstor 
= 4 pe Welc ymed DY tne ea 1 
__—— — 
CA r . 4 . ’ . ' 
dA LES Sales rT ¢ ectrical foods during J inuary si ywed 
volume still substantially higher than in 1939, registering 
; ; ; - 
on the index as an increase of 22 percent over the 1939 
monthly average. 
v7 7; —o Tee Eee 70 
WOLESALERS SALESMAN INVENTORIES January inventories, as reported by 27 
: wholesalers, showed the continued influence of materials 
© shortages, as well as a probable Christmas cleanout of con- 
a= - ' 1 > = si 
; zs SaaS sumer goods, registering 79 percent of the 1939 monthly 








average. 






iF 1 LLE CT | ONS Collection percentages average 1 71 per- 
SOURCE The figures we use as basis for these monthly cent in January, the same as for the previous month. 
B comparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling Accounts receivable were down 15 percent for January, 1943, 
B field are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the Census compared with the same month of 1942, but showed no 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. change from the figure of the previous month 
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While certain types of underground cable for direct 
burial are often plowed in, when installing the more expen- 
sive high tension cables, or cables for extremely critical 
circuits, further precautions will prolong their useful life and 
prevent service interruptions caused by mechanical dam- 
age, regardless of the type of insulation and covering used. 


HERE’S HOW IT’S DONE: 


1) Dig trench deep enough (at least 18-in.), so cable will 
not be disturbed by plowing, surface digging or paving ex- 
cavation. 


2) It is preferable to lay a sand cushion, or at least have 
base of trench loosened so it is cleared of rocks and other 
rough projections. 


© After laying cable and before backfilling, cover it with 
soft earth or sand, free from stones, rocks, etc., so they 
won't press against the cable when flooding or frost-heav- 
ing disturbs the surrounding earth. 


0 A creosoted plank or concrete slab, laid six to eight 
inches above the cable, gives additional protection and 
warns workmen of its presence when digging over the 
cable. 


Under highways and railroad rights-of-way, it is usually 
best to pull the cable through a pipe or conduit. 


Such protection is particularly desirable for non-metal- 
lic underground cable. But even when metallic-armored 
(steel taped, etc.) cable is used, it is desirable to have this 
more complete protection. Naturally, the extent of pro- 
tection depends upon the type of soil as well as the likeli- 
hood of disturbance, such as in urban areas where the ma- 
jority of digging and excavating occurs. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


DIVISION OF THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Works: Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Offices in Principal Cities 


a V4 


Electrical Wires and Cables 
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Hazard Armortite 


This is the Way 
to Install Cable 


Here’s why these preventative measures increase 
the life of cable: 


@ Rocks and other sharp projections will not bruise or 
deform the cable insulation if extraordinary pressures 
develop. 


b Better packing permits improved heat dissipation and 
paves the way for longer cable life and greater efficiency. 


Hazard engineers are experts in the production, installa- 
tion and maintenance of electrical wires and cables. Why 
not consult them about any cable problem? 





Even the best installation practice does not help much un- 


less the original cable is properly designed. To relieve any 
doubt specify: 


non-metallic 
derground 


Hazard lead 


Parkway 
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Small Plant’s AA-2X’s 
Boost Wholesale Sales 


osm granting of an AA-2X rating, 
for the purchase of maintenance and 
supplies, to any manufacturer 
who handles at least 25 
government business, is be- 
a boon to electrical wholesal 
sell many of the smaller 
according to several whole 
interviewed by WHOLESALER’S 


ry processor 
percent 
coming 


concerns, 


salers 


| SALESMAN. 





Previous to having an AA-2X rat 
ing to use, these smaller businessmen 
id to rely on A-10 when in need of 
materials and supplies for maintenance 
nd repair. For a long time the A-10 
id been practically leaving 
he manufactur r sadly in need of 
Many l were un- 


useless, 


suppli es. holesa cao 


able to sell higher rated materials to 
these customers and could not get ade 
quate replacement of those stocks sold 
on A-10. 
Oscar Chevrefils, manager of the 
electrical supply department at the 
Varick Co., Manchester, N. H., re- 
ported that the issuance of AA-2X 
has permitted many of the small manu- 
facturing and processing plants in 
Manchester, Nashua, and other Mer- 
rimack Valley centers to increase their 
purchases of needed electrical supplies. 
The volume sold to these plants by the 
Varick Company has increased 
siderably due to the new rating. 
Similarly G. W. Henzel, president 
and general manager of the Electric 


con- 
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WHOLESALER’S BILLBOARD promotes war effort and victory. 


photo from C. A. 
Quincy, Ill., 


McMullen, 





the SERVIC 


This 


manager of Crescent Electric Supply Co., 
shows how that wholesaling firm has devoted its billboard to 
copy that promotes the sale of war bonds and stamps, 


encourages writing 


to the men in service, and helps to build public morale. 
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Supply & Equipment Cor 
bany, N. Y., told of increased busi- 
from these small plants. Mr 
Henzel also stated that the rating was 
particularly valuable to the small fac- 
tories in New England and New York 
because most of them are in old and 
obsolete buildings and they have been 
big markets for all types of mainte- 
and repair material. 


npany, Al 


ness 


nance 


Wholesalers See Trend 
Toward Normal Sales 


A return toward normal seasonal 


fluctuations of sales volume for elec- 
trical wholesalers has been — Sd 
concerns operating in the middle New 


York State area. 

The decline of 
and 
vember and December was c 
by wholesalers in that territory 
ing in about the proportion as 
the old-time mid-winter drop. 


January 
with No- 


mnsidered 


business in 
February as compared 
as be 


Same 


Furthermore, sales during the first 
few weeks of March were reported 
as increasing at a rate similar to that 


experienced in the Spring of normal, 
peace-time years. Only in 1942, 1930, 
1929 and during the first World War, 


were sales in that section running as 
high or higher during January or 
February than the preceding two 
months. 
‘ 

WPB Warns On 
Copper Supply 

H. O. King, director of the WPB 
Copper Division, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement about rumors otf an 
increased current and future copper 


supply : 

“Widespread acceptance of such 
statements would constitute a threat to 
our entire war production program. 
The supply of copper is not adequate 
and never will be while this war is on. 

‘A number of WPB limitation or- 
ders have eliminated the use of copper 
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CURTIS LIGHTING. INC. 


as 
6135 WEST 65TH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS pred 
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from thousands of civilian products. 
The Army and Navy have saved con- 
lerable amounts of copper by re- 
lucing their requirements wherever 
VI ssible. A vigorous program of sub- 
titution has been carried on. 
“Further, several hundred million 
lollars are being spent on facilities for 
w projects to increase primary pro- 
luction, while scrap programs have 
sulted in the collection of twice the 
mnage which was expected at the 
ginning of 1942. 
“Because some of these efforts have 
been successful, and have resulted in a 
luction of the over-all deficit is no 
eason for the relaxation of restrictions 
1 use, or relaxation of our efforts to 
wcquire every pound of copper wher 
lever it is available.” 


s 


bel iid al 


May “Unfreeze” 
More Refrigerators 


It has been reported recently that 

me of the 500,000 domestic mechani- 
cal refrigerators which have been 

rozen for government use for the 
} past year may be released to domestic 
consumers. 

\ meeting was held recently bi 
tween the Domestic Mechanical Re- 
frigerator Industry Advisory Com- 

ittee and WPB officials to discuss 
methods of distributing the remaining 
units should estimates of government 
requirements be revised downward. 


WPB Standardizes Radio Parts 
To Have Supply for Duration 


Victory Line already in production. Will substitute 


a few universal types for larger variety formerly 


made. Tube standardization next to be considered 


T" development of a Victory Line 
of radio set parts which will reduce 
the number of types, but will increase 
the total produced for the duration, has 
been approved by the WPB and is al- 
ready in production. Frank H. Mac 
Intosh, assistant director of WPB’s 
radio division, made the announcement. 

Nothing in the report indicated that 
any changes were being considered in 
the distributing methods for this stand 
ardized line. 

The WPB expects that the produc- 
tion of this new line will enable owners 
of radios to keep their sets in repair, 
regardless of what firm made them, or 
the year of manufacture. A few types 
of each receiving set component will 
be substituted for the far greater num- 
ber produced in peacetime. As an ex 
imple, it was shown that nine types of 
electrolytic condensers will replace the 
350 formerly manufactured. 

This reduction in the number of re 


placement parts, according to the re- 
port, will not only increase production, 
but will make it easier for jobbers and 
retailers who in the past were required 
to hold large inventories, comprising 
many slow lines, if they were to satisfy 
all customers. 


Radio Tubes Considered 


Mr. MacIntosh said in his report 
that radio tubes in all probability will 
be subjected to the same standardiza- 
tion process, in order that manufactur 
ing may be resumed to relieve the cur- 
rent draining of reserve stocks. 

He said that the subject had been 
discussed recently with radio tube 
manufacturers, and that the proposal 
was now before WPB. It is being 
recommended that the number of radio 
tube types—which in peacetime was 
700—be cut to 114. The latter number 
would be adequate substitutes for prac- 
tically all others, the report stated 





“E” AWARD 
Armory, where the Army-Navy recognition for outstanding 
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CEREMONIES at the Norwalk 
production was made to Edwards and Company. 
photograph above, left, are Thomas S. Nolan, vice president 
in charge of sales, and Admiral William C. Watts, U.S.N. 





(Conn.) (ret.). 


In the 
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TO 
EMPLOYEES 


ss 


Right, above, is the presentation of the “E” Burgee 
by Admiral Watts to R. Stafford Edwards, far right, president 
of the company and to six employees. Next to Admiral Watts 
is the Honorable Raymond C. Baldwin, Governor of Con- 
necticut, who made the key-note address. 
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more juice 
to old friends 





EVEN TIM CAM BQTIONING 


HAS ITS GOOD POINTS! 











7 E can’t get around to see you these days as often as we'd like, 
because of the manpower shortage. But we do want very 
much to keep in touch with you. One way we can do this is 


through MORE JUICE. 


Maybe you are already on the free mail- 
ing list of this pocket size monthly, and 
get a mild kick out of it, along with a 


fresh idea now and then. 


On the other hand, if you fi!l cu: the 
coupon at the bottom of the page, here’s 


what you are letting ycurself in for: 


An unpretentious little publication with 
no product advertising, and a minimum 
of tripe. It kicks off regularly with 
some burning question that burns us 


up. You too, probably. 


There’s good-natured kidding between 
Reddy, whose ugly young mug is shown 


above, and the Vice-President in charge 





ORDER 
YOUR ELECTRICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 
atleast 4 MONTHS 


AHEAD! 











THE THOMAS & BETTS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRICAL FITTINGS SINCE 1899 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: Thomas & Betts Ltd. Montreal 


of Service, and of Sales—when we are 


free to make them! In the Give and 


Take Dept. readers can air a peeve or 


share a swell idea. A cartoon, known as 
Passing Smiles, is enclosed with each 
issue. 

It aims to keep out of your waste basket 
for the five or seven minutes it takes to 


read. 


15,000 


Wholesaling and in industry generally, 


About fellows in Electrical 
get it regularly—at home or in the Ser- 
vice. To start with the next issue, mail 


the coupon today. 

MORE JUICE has never been adver- 
tised before. Frankly the only reason 
we’re doing it now is to keep up with 


old friends. 


Shall we shake hands on 


Reddy Fitter 
c/o Thomas & Betts Co. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


list for MORE JUICE. 
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Please put me on the complimentary 


mailing 
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according to a statement by one of the 
local wholesalers. 

This wholesaler is already making 
every effort to help his farmer-custo- 
mers follow through with the neces- 
sary work involved in getting needed 
electrical materials and equipment. 
He hopes that such effort will tend t 
prevent these farmers from following 
the lead of others in this rich dairy 
and farming district in the Champlain 
Valley who have sold their herds an: 
closed up the farms rather than co 
tinue to face the problems of mainte 
nance, repair and labor-shortage. 

The for other wholesalers to 


Johannesen to Act 
As Army Consultant 


J. G. Johannesen, a member of 
NEWA’s Management committee and 
yr many 


electrical 


years one of the most aetive 
embers of the association, has been 
ummoned to Washington for special 
Var service. 

Mr. Johannesen will act as civilian 
msultant on warehousing to Lt 
ral B. B. Somervell, chief of the 

S. Army’s Services of Supply. As 


(7en 


need for 
offer the same assistance is apparent, 
this wholesaler believes, because re 
ports reaching here show that th 
abandonment of farms is approaching 
alarming proportions in the 
Taconic, Mohawk and Hudson River 
Valleys, as well as in the dairy region 
of the mid-West. 


Eiseman, Jr. 
In Navy Intelligence 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Fred Ejiseman, bbs 
in charge of the priorities department 
of the Revere Electric Supply Con 
pany of this city, has enlisted in th 
Navy Intelligence Department 
Lieutenant (j.g.). 
active service he will take 
both Dartmouth College and Princeto 


nearby 





ds a 


J.-G. Johannesen 


courses at 


< 


such he wil | 


probably be expected Lo 
and the entir 
varehousing operations of the Army 
vhich include billions of dollars worth 
f supplies, from Flying Fortresses, 1 


eorganize coordinate 


Before Fong into 


Thomas & Betts Co. 
Gets Army-Navy “E” 


For 
production of war material,’ The 
Thomas & Betts Co., Inc., of 
beth, N. J., manufacturers of electric 
tools, connectors and 


“outstanding achievement in ti 
liza 


fittings, 


specia 
ties, has been honored with the A 
Navy “E” Award. 

Presentation of the “E” flag to th 
employees and the management ot t 


company was scheduled to be mac 
\pril 2nd at a ceremony in a tent 
idjacent to the Elizabeth plant. It was 


innounced that Rear Admiral Richard 
C. Watt, RSN (ret.) would make the 
presentation and that an Army repr: 
sentative would be in attendance. 
The award is the latest achievement 
for the Thomas & Betts Company, 
which had its beginning in 1898. Rob 
ert McKean Thomas, in associatio: 


with his classmate from Princeton, 
Hobart D. Betts, now deceased, and 
\dnah McMurtrie, founded the con 
pany in that year as a New York 


sales office for The Safety Armorit: 
Conduit Company of Pittsburgh, Th 
Helios Manufacturing Company of 
Philadelphia, and the L. A. ; 

1 Boston. 

hey entered the electrical 
facturing field in 1910 following their 
Fittings ( xf Stam- 


(Continued page 59) 


( ‘hase { o1 
pany ot 
manu 


Electric company 





to belt-buckles. 
Today one of the oldest (in point of 
ervice ) wholesalers active in busines 


leeps, 


Mr. Johannesen originally operated 
the Southern Electric Company of Bal- 
timore. 

Soon after he joined the General 
Electric Supply Corporation, he wa 
Mut in charge of field operations and tor 
nany years helped the country’s ral 
oads to pay dividends by the larg 


mount of traveling he did. 

More recently he was relieved ot 
his wide responsibilities, 

till serving General Electric Supply 
orporation, he spent most of his tin 


n New York 


and whil 


( 


Holds His Farm Trade 
By Help on Priorities 


RUTLAND, VT.—Assistance _ that 
lectrical wholesalers can give to 
armers in the latters’ priority prob 
ems may be an important factor in 
preventing further abandonment < 
farms and the consequent retarding of 
the nation’s dairy and farm output, 


snowshoes and airplanes. 
remembers being 
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Fobes Supply, for 31 years, using all forms of transportation, 
He traveled every part of the territory, and 
chased by bears, getting lost 
f 15 pound rainbow trout—all in the course of business, he says. 
who was district merchandize manager, now handles various assignments, 
including that of welding supervisor and district lamp manager. 





WELL-KNOWN OLD-TIMER in wholesaling, Frank Parrish, right, is 
seen at Seattle, Wash., Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., with Eric Hall. 
Mr. Parrish handled the Alaska territory for WESCO and its predecessor, 


including 


and catching 
Mr. Hall, 


in flats, 
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DECORATED FOR EFFICIENCY. ./N ACTION! 


You have seen many Ilg ad- 

vertisements during the past 37 years . . . most 
of them dealing with the high quality of Ilg 
products. In this ad, we'd like to tell you about 
Ilg-Men and Ilg-Women . . . the workers in our 
plant who with patriotic zeal . . . with a minimum 
of plant expansion . . . have doubled, then tripled 
their production of vital heating and ventilating 
apparatus for our armed forces and essential war 
plants. Fighting their second World War on the 
factory front, these serious-purposed Americans 
proudly wear their cherished ‘‘E”’ emblems. . . 
tributes gratefully paid for their efforts by the 
Army and the Navy! 


Gree Brochure! 


Colorfully pictures Ilg contributions 
to World War II. Free . . . send 
coupon or phone nearby Ilg Branch 
Office . . . today! 














VITALIZED VENTILATION 


AND AIR CONDITIONING 
AIR CHANGE...NOT JUST AIR MOVEMENT! 











ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING COMPANY 
2822 NORTH CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Send free copy new Ilg War Work Brochure 


Firm Name 
Individual — 

Address 

 — State 
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veo There is plenty of reason 
for the Jobber to be hopeful 


According to those in a position to prophesy, 
the post-war readjustment period will be fol- 
lowed by the largest building activity in history, 
as well as by a great volume of industrial con- 
version to peace-time production. An unprece- 
dented amount of equipment will be required 
for both... These conditions will find the 
wholesalers with a healthy and constantly 
increasing demand from customers with whom 
they have not been able to do much business 
through the war period ... With shelves pretty 
well cleared, they will be able to stock up with 
new and up-to-date items. The turnover will be 
rapid once we settle down to post-war business. 


... That is why we say —there is plenty of 





reason for the jobbers—so essential to the 





American economy — to be hopeful... This 
applies also to manufacturers like ourselves, 
once priorities are removed and restrictions 
lifted, and the normal avenues of business are 
open again to our wholesalers ... May Victory 


speed the day! 









ELECTRICAL — | 


for War Industry 
USA tans Hace a eee 





















@ Electrical Equipment includes: Busduct, Wire and Cable 
Duct, Service Equipment, Panelboards, Switchboards, 
Safety Switches, Knife Switches, Floor Boxes, Fan Hanger 


Outlets, and related equipment. 
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When They Say That We Don'N 


Then it’s time for someone who knows the wholesaler and the essen- 


tial nature of the job he does to speak up—as the author does here 





HENEVER a strain becomes evi 


dent in our economic system, 
invariably, the ‘middleman, 
jobber, wholesaler or distributor” 


‘ 


is singled out as the “whipping boy.” 
Why this “honored” custom should 
have prevailed for many years is 
mystery. Yet, 
speak to any professional man, engi 
neer, chemist, professor, purchasing 


much a matter of 


and he 
will readily agree that there is too 
much 


agent or “social planner,” 


“velvet” between the price 
paid the prime producer, and what 
the ultimate 
asked to pay. 


user or consumer 158 


If wholesalers, distributors, job- 
(all 


unnecessary 


bers or middlemen synono- 
such 
has kept them in 
Pitts- 
burgh we have a number of jobbing 
that 


for more than a hundred years, and 


mous ) were 


parasites, what 


business for centuries? In 


houses have been established 


they are still going strong. Our elec 


trical jobbers have all been around 
for a considerable period, and are 
substantial, respected firms. 

There ought to be a law against 
jobbers, some of our professors in 
Washington seem to think. And, if 
they have their way, one of these 
fine days, we will have to go to the 
farmer to buy milk, spuds, eggs or 
spinach-—burning up rubber 
or do without. We would 
undo the progress made in distribu- 
tion, and revert back to barter and 


gas, 


and time 


individual transactions between the 
producer and consumer. 

In making comparisons between 
the the 
and at home, we 


instance, 
should take 
into consideration the overhead nec- 


cost at farm for 


our 


essary to make these products read- 
ily available, mention the 
inconveniences involved if we had to 


not to 


ret them when the weather 


LO and gz 


But these things are sel 
dom considered when comparisons 


was bad. 


4 


are made. The expense of render- 
ing a service, and it does have 
definite cost, enters more or 
into every wholesaler’s overhead, re- 
gardless of the type of business he 
is in. 

Similarly, thousands of commot 
items that jobbers carry in stock, 
can now be purchased readily from 
many sources, at moderate cost, in 
small or large quantities (subject to 
war limitations) which otherwise 
would become scarce or pre yhibitive 
in price. 

Kew manufacturers could main- 
tain either their production or costs 
through sales to large units, and by 
and large, we would all suffer in be- 
ing denied the convenience, variety, 
quality and competitive low prices 
now prevailing, if the reformers up- 
set our free economy. 
down to cases. The 
wholesaler was not created by “act 
of Congress.” 


Let’s get 


He enjoys no spe- 
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iN eed Wholesalers— 


By Emanuel M. Marks* 





M10! 
ock, 
rom 
in 
‘t to 
wise 
itive 


ain- 
osts 
l by 
be- 
ety, 
ices 
up- 


The 


“act 
spe- 
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ial law that enables him to circum 
vent economic law. result 


| evolution. He has grown impor- 


He is the 


htant in our modern economic or dis 


tributing system because over thi 


ears, he has performed a useful and 
without which 


necessary service, 


haos 
with 


who sell to his normal outlet. 


would prevail. He competes 
manufacturers or processors 
Yet, 
in a highly competitive field, we re- 
peat, he performs a_worth-while 
beneficial service. 

Eliminate the wholesaler by direct 
or indirect but effective controls if 
you please, and prices all down the 
line would perforce be much higher 
cause no other agency could ren- 
der the same service as cheaply. This 
‘rucial fact is too often ignored by 
those who have failed to study the 
subject impartially. Superficial at- 
tempts to “lower the cost of dis 
tribution” are obviously too clever 
and too simple to stand up under 
scrutiny. 

If each and every producer, whose 
sold by 
wholesalers were compelled to aban- 
don his wholesalers and make mil- 
lions of individual small sales direct 
to the final user, the cost would be 
prohibitive and the system could not 
he continued for long. The manu- 
facturer would be forced to restrict 
his territory, discriminate in the type 
of business he would [ 
decreasing 


goods or products now 


serve, tace 


sales, increasing over- 
head, and he would be compelled to 
raise prices substantially. 

It might be opportune at this time, 


o evaluate some of the functions 


"Sales Promotion Manager 
Yrescent Sales Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Emanuel M. Marks 


performed by the wholesaler, at the 
same time remembering that these 
same included in the 
cost of doing a wholesale business 


whether it pertains to food, drugs, 


services are 


clothing, hardware, jewelry, electri- 
cal supplies, furniture or dry-goods. 
The 


display 


centralizes the 
kindred 
produced by many 
scattered producers or manufactur- 
ers. He that 
manufacturers, dealers and consum- 


wholesaler 
and 
merchandise, 


delivery of 


warehouses goods 
ers will want, often long in advance 
of need. He normally anticipate: 
requirements volume 
yorders so the manufacturer can pla: 


and places 
his production in an economic and 
orderly manner. He acts as a sort 
of clearing house for trade prac 
extends advice 
(sometimes to his cost ). 
He is familiar with local condi 
tions and can keep manufacturers 
from making costly blunders. He 
introduces new products, and cre- 
ates a market for them. He risks 
his money and suffers losses through 


tices, and credit 


obsolescence, handling and shipping 
expenses, and pays the price for 
errors of judgment. He maintains 
a conveniently located showroom, 
and his 


salesmen are carefully 


trained and well informed. He is 
familiar with government regula- 


tions, delivery schedules, etc. 
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All of these services, tangible and 


intangible cost money and, including 
taxes, must come out of the price 
he receives, plus a modest profit 
which he certainly is entitled to re- 
ceive, if he is to remain in business. 

The wholesaler has been too inar- 
ticulate, and entirely too modest in 
advertising his contribu 
tions to society. He may be harassed 


valuable 


no end with questionnaires, restric- 
tive orders, ceiling prices, curtail 
ment of available supplies, etc. but 
he will stick to the ship. But—he 
will survive “hell and high water,” 
regardless of inventory controls, and 
any new “ism” that may threaten 
his existence. 

He is a rugged individual and has 
adapted himself to rapidly moving 
with remarkable skill. He 
will patriotically contribute money 
and time to the war effort, yet wil! 
challenge the smooth-chinned econo- 
mists who would divert production 
through less efficient channels. 

The wholesaler has been through 
many a “fire” and always does come 
He is a real fighting man 
and will survive because he is per- 


events 


through. 


forming a useful, economic service, 
and contributes considerably’ and 
continuously to improve our stand- 
ard of living. 

But, he will have to keep his 
weather eye on the storm signals. 
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PLANTS—Large and Small 


Need L 





ighting | 





HOSE who have passed industrial 

plants engaged in war work and 

have noticed the extensive illu 
mination which surrounds the build 
ings and properties have probably 
realized that this lighting is intended 
to decrease the possibility of theft 
or sabotage. Few may have realized, 
however, how extensive are the tech- 
nical considerations which have gone 
into the installation of such a light 
ing system. Several months of work 
by a group of experts, as well as com- 
ment and criticism from a large 
group of key individuals, went into 
preparation of the recently completed 
American War Standard for Pro 
tective Lighting of Industrial Prop- 
This 


considerable detail the technical re- 


erties. standard gives in 
quirements for a protective lighting 
system which can be considered sat- 
isfactory for 


protection against 


thieves and saboteurs. 


War Increases Need 


Many 
ready installed protective lighting 


industrial plants had al 
systems long before the war. After 
the war started, however, the ad- 


ministrative authorities concerned 
asked many other plants also to in 
stall such systems in order that pro 
might not be 


duction interrupted 


through sabotage. This greatly in- 
creased demand for effective protec 
tive lighting immediately pointed to 
the need for specifications to outline 
satisfactory requirements for a pro- 
tective lighting system. To meet this 
need, the Insurance Committee for 
the Protection of American 
trial Plants asked the American 
Standards Association to initiate a 
project on outdoor protective light- 


Indus- 
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ing of industrial properties. Soon 
after this request, the War Depart- 
ment similar 


made a request, bu! 


later, before the project was com 
pleted, withdrew as a joint sponsor 
for the undertaking. 

The Standards Asso- 
ciation agreed to undertake the de- 


American 


velopment of these specifications 
under its War Standards Procedure 
and organized a technical committee 
to assemble technical data, prepare a 
review the 


draft specification, and 


comments and criticisms received 
from persons interested in the sub- 


yect. 


Principles of Protective Lighting 


This committee first proceeded to 
determine just what protective light 
ing was designed to accomplish, and 
what principles should be followed 
in the writing of the specifications. 
illustrated 


Its finding can best be 


by quoting directly from the stand 
ard: 

“Adequate light and normal vision 
are the essential tools for seeing 
quickly, accurately, and easily. Many 
light better 
lighting have been revealed since the 
First World War. 


knowledge has been revolutionizing 


benefits of more and 


This increasing 


lighting recommendations and prac 
tices. These benefits which are ap 
pealing in peacetime become essen 
tial in wartime with no end in sight 
for the all-out effort to produc: 
maximally with the least 
human and material 


waste in 
resources. 

“*Protective’ lighting is a wat 
time auxiliary to ‘productive’ light 
ing. It must combat darkness which 


crowds in from everywhere at 


night. Here it promotes safety and 
security from sabotage and in this 


light should reveal 


the saboteur while darkness should 


pre itective role 


In aiming to provide protective seeing, high brightness-contrast between trespasser 


and background should be considered first. 
light and the proper use of paint. 





This can be accomplished by adequate 


G.E. photo. 
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conceal the guard. Here glare, so 
undesirable in productive lighting, 
can be utilized in protective lighting 
to blind the trespasser and to ob- 
scure the guard. 


Seeing in the Dark 


“In the darkness outdoors, the 
problems of seeing are doubly im- 
portant. The guard’s eyes should 
be protected from brightness and 
dark- 


In this state they can de- 


glare so that they remain 
adapted. 
tect very low brightnesses and, there 
lore, movements. Good protective 
seeing is achieved by adequate lighi 
upon no-man’s-land, glaring light in 
the eyes of the trespasser, and no 
light upon the guard ; and in aiming 
to provide protective seeing, high 
brightness-contrast between  tres- 
passer and background should be a 
frst consideration. This may be ac 


‘complished by adequate light and 


the use of the right-colored paint. 

“Protective lighting is intended 
to facilitate the night-time policing 
of vulnerable properties. It is there 
fore essential that it be designed to 
provide adequately for policing re- 
quirements.” 


How to Measure Efficiency 


Having established the objective 
of protective lighting, the committee 
then enumerated the following basic 
principles which may be applied to 
any protective lighting system as a 
measure of its efficiency : 

(a) It 
illumination to discourage and de 
tect attempts to enter a property, 
and to reveal unauthorized persons 
within the property. 

(b) It should 


handicaps the guards or is a source 


should provide adequate 


avoid glare that 


of annovance to street and highway 


traffic, marine or railroad opera 


Shadowed areas in yards caused by buildings and other structures should 


be well lighted to discourage and detect intruders’ attempts to enter 
property. 


G.E. photo. 





lions, occupants of adjacent build 


ings, or workers on neighboring 
projects. 

Glare directed at the intruder, 1i 
not in violation of the above, is ef- 
fective in handicapping the seeing 
ability of the would-be saboteur and 
in preventing the discovery of the 
guard. 

(c) lt 


owed areas 


should illuminate  shad- 
caused by adjacent 
structures. 


(d) It should 


lighting with the guard stations or 


coordinate the 


patrol routes to provide maximum 
concealment for the guard. Patrol 
roads and paths should be kept in 
relative darkness. 

(e) It should avoid leaving areas 
dependent upon a single lamp or 
circumstances where the failure of 
one lamp, as for example in the 
boundary circuit, would create a 
dark passageway into the property. 

(f) It 


treatment for such situations as rail- 


should — provide special 
road sidings, alleys, roofs of abut- 


ting buildings, wooded or wate 
approaches, entrances and exits. 
(g) It should be dependable in 
operation and provision should be 
control and 


Suitable control is es 


made for convenient 
Maintenance. 
sential for purposes of blackout. 

(h) Means of concealment such 
as bushes, tall grass, and weeds 
should wherever possible be removed 
from approaches to the property. 

(i) Poles, lighting equipment, and 
electrical auxiliaries should be _ lo- 
cated inside the property fence or 
where they are not readily access- 
ible to malicious damage. 

(j) It is desirable to supplement 


the fixed lighting with searchlights 
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14 MILES OF TROFFER LIGHTING 
provides 50 f.c. for huge aircraft building 


Corning “Twin-Lens’ Panels 


... used to obtain efficient wide-angle distribution 








ROBABLY few lighting jobs call 

for such huge quantities of ma- 
terials and the illumination of such 
great areas as this aircraft plant ad- 
ministration building. But the prob- 
lem remains much the same—regard- 
less of the size of the job. You want 
to provide high lighting intensities 
m working surfaces—well diffused 
for good seeing — and with light 
sources concealed or shielded trom 
the eyes of room occupants. 

In the case of this plant, two-tube 
troffers, with Corning ‘“Twin-Lens’”’ 
Panel No. 54358, were chosen for the 
entire job. This panel is ideal for use 
in troffers fitting into acoustical ceil- 


ings. The lenses are twelve inches 


JUHNING 


3 means 
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long—breaks between panels being 
largely obscured by the continuation 
of the prisms over the end flanges. 
The result is a continuous light 
panel of moderate surface brightness 
—efhicient in distribution. 

I'he Corning line of lens panels 
offers you almost unlimited possibili- 
ties in lighting control. By choosing 
the proper lens from the many Corn- 
ing types, and by varying the dis- 
tance between the fluorescent tubing 
and the lenses, either wide-angle or 
concentrated distribution can be ob- 
tained. For good glassware for effi- 
cient lighting — look to Corning. 
Macbeth-Evans Division, Corning 
Glass Works, Charleroi, Penna. 


BRAND 
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This sketch shows the relationship 
between the lens, lamp and reflector 
when wide-angle distribution is de- 
sired for general lighting. For more 
localized lighting the fluorescent 
tubes would be moved back into the 
troffer — about 4” from the inside 
surface of the lens. 


Corning Lighting Glassware 
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Installations should be de- 
signed to protect the eyes 
of the guard from bright- 
ness and glare so _ that 
they remain dark-adapted. 
In this way they can de- 
tect very low  bright- 
nesses and, _ therefore, 
movements. Westinghouse 


Photo. 


controllable by the guards and per- 
mitting outside the 
augmenting the fixed 
lighting within the property in the 
event of an emergency. 


explorations 
pre D | ETT or 


Realizing that industrial plants 
differ widely in their physical char- 
acter and that specific rules could 
not be stated for all possible condi- 
tions, the committee in building the 
standard decided to set up general 
rules supplemented by appendix ma 
terial that would be comprehensive 
lor adaptation to specific situations. 


Minimum Levels Recommended 


The committee has been careful 
to point out that in applying the 
provisions of the standard, the il 
lumination levels recommended are 
the minimum levels believed to be 
necessary for 


pt slicing pr¢ yperties, 





Cyril Ainsworth speaks with authority 
on this subject of protective lighting. 
He is assistant secretary, American 
Standards Association, also acting chair- 
man of the American War Committee 
on Protective Lighting of Industrial 
Properties. 

A complete list of American Safety 
Standards can be obtained from the 
American Standards Association without 
charge. American War Standards are 
also listed. 

The American War Standard for Pro- 
tective Lighting of Industrial Properties 
(A85-1942) is now available from the 
ASA at 50 cents. 

This article was first published in the 





American Standards Association bulletin 
“Industrial Standardization." 








hut that the levels are not necessarily 


adequate for from the 
standpoint of plant operations. For 
example, the lighting recommended 
as a protective measure for a stock 
sufficient 
illumination to permit of maximum 
efficiency or 


efficiency 


pile is not necessarily 


safety for workmen 
handling the material. 

The question that is most often 
asked by the persons interested in 
protective lighting is: “Does the 
standard cover protective lighting 
for industrial properties located in 
dimout areas?” 
discussed at considerable length by 


This question was 


the members of the committee who 
decided that inasmuch as the values 
specified in the standard were the 
minimum values that should be ob- 
tained and still provide protection 
from theft and sabotage, it was im- 
possible for the committee to pre- 
pare any specifications for protective 
lighting of industrial properties lo- 
cated in dimout areas. It recom- 
mended that persons interested in 
protective lighting for properties in 
dimout areas should confer with 
those responsible for the adminis- 
tration of dimout and blackout regu- 
lations in the areas where the plants 
are located. In other words, dimout 
lighting and protective lighting are 
actually in conflict with one another, 
and industrial plants in dimout areas 
must be guided by the advice re- 
ceived from the properly constituted 
authorities. 


Types of Boundaries 


The specifications for protective 
lighting systems are divided into 
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two main parts: the first pertains to 
boundary and approaches; and the 
second to areas and structures within 
property lines. 
turn discussed according to whether 
or not they are fenced boundaries, 
unfenced boundaries, or whether the 
boundaries are formed by building 
Soundaries formed by water 
and 
boundaries are also covered. 

The appendix to the standard is 
very extensive and discusses in some 
detail the types of lighting equip- 
suitable for 


3oundaries are in 


faces. 


fronts, the entrances through 


ment which are most 
protective lighting purposes. It de 
scribes the conditions and locations 
where particular types of lighting 
equipment can be used to the best 
advantage, types of circuits, and con- 
trol methods. Typical methods of 
obtaining specified illumination val 
ues are outlined, and sketches are 
provided which clearly illustrate the 
typical methods discussed in the 
text. 

It has already been mentioned that 
many industrial plants had installed 
protective lighting at the time of the 
outbreak of the war. The new speci 
will be of value to 
organizations in carrying out studies 
to determine the efficiency of their 
lighting systems. It is quite likely, 
however, that plants which have not 
already installed protective lighting 
may experience some difficulties in 


fications such 


securing the necessary materials for 
use in constructing a new lighting 
system. The relation of the work of 
the plant with the war effort will 
undoubtedly have a definite bearing 
on this problem. 





Capacitor Sales Are Profitable 
uyers Save Copper, Current, Cash 


Sales come easy when you point out to plant operating men, that a capaci- 


tor installation is the solution to their problem 


of increasing system capacity 








NDER the urge of 
necessity, 


war-time 
capacitor installa 

tions have gained rapid accept 
ance as an important means of 
essential 
stocks, and as such they afford 1m- 


portant 


of conserving copper 
PLUS sales opportunities 
for every wholesaler’s salesman. 
When the profit possibilities in 
capacitor sales were first outlined 
in WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN ( Jan 


and Mar., 1942), 


tion measures—one of 


ct ypper conser va- 
today’s 
principal selling points for such an 
installation—had hardly begun to 
register their impact upon industry. 
Only two years ago OPA put the 
first casual restrictions on the use of 
officials 
planned to allocate to civilian use 


1940 


copper, only a year ago 


approximately 60 percent of 
consumption 





One of the metal-clad feeder cubicles on the main power switchgear at a large southern 
ore refinery. A bank of capacitors totaling 900 kva. connected on this feeder and 


twelve others raised power factor from 78 to 92 percent. 
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Westinghouse Photo) 


Today the war demands for cop 
per are so much greater than the 
visible supply that only the emer 
gency needs of civilian users can be 
satisfied. Today the United States 
Treasury, as a substitute for cop 
for the dura 
tion—$400 millions worth of silver 


per, has put to use- 


from its vaults in the form of a bus 
har installation (see elsewhere in 
this issue). Today the attitude oi 
government officials and plant man 
agers alike is, and must be, that any 
piece of equipment or device that 
saves even a small amount of cop 
per has established its usefulness 
per se. 

So it is first on the basis of sav 
ings effected in the use of scarce 
and precious materials, like copper, 
steel and rubber that capacitors 
should be sold today. But the sales 
Iman must not forget that there are 
other valuable sales angles. 

For instance some of the cas¢ 
which follow later 


studies show 


how capacitor installations have 
raised power factor and as a conse 
quence have effected reductions 1 
reductions whicl 
paid for the installation in two o 


plant power bills 


three vears. 
\lso statistics are available fron 
important 


manufacturers showing 
that such an installation not only 
saves critical materials and reduce: 
the power bill, but that very ofte1 
it is the least expensive that coul 
he made to provide the needed ad 
ditional power. 

Certain it is, that the wholesaler’ 
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By J. H. Aveling 


Small rack type capacitor equipment 
mounted above the floor conserves 
valuable working space. (G.E. Photo) 
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salesman who wants to capitalize on 
the sales potentials of this equip- 
ment will need to be able to recog- 
nize conditions under which it will 
do a job. 

He will find that in a plant where 


circuits contain magnetic equip- 
ment such as_ induction - motor- 
driven machines, induction-motor- 
driven welders, induction heating 


and melting equipment, transform- 
ers, electro magnets, etc., circuits 
tend to be “clogged up” with reac- 
tive current—or what might be 
called “loafing current.” 

Such a condition exists because 
the magnetizing current required 
for the operation of induction mo 
tors, etc., does no effective work, 
vet is needed for operation of the 
equipment. Capacitors 
ind reduce the magnetizing currents 
by supplying others which flow in 
opposition to them. When, for ex- 
imple, a capacitor installation is 
made at motor terminals, magnetiz- 
ng current is supplied where it is 


neutralize 


needed, is eliminated from gener- 
itor and feeders, and so releases 
capacity for additional 
power load. Technically speaking, 
power factor has been raised, and 


system 


today that’s exactly what is needed 
n many important war production 
plants. 

What wholesaler’s salesman has 
led to bump into _ situations 
here industrial plants are operat- 
ig with electric power systems that 
re dangerously overloaded, yet 
vhere more power is called for in 


order to turn out more war mate- 
rials . . . where transformers are 
operating at dangerously high tem- 
peratures where feeders must 
be relieved or new feeders installed 

where generating and switch- 
ing equipment is being operated far 
beyond safe temperature limits 
where voltage at motor terminals is 
too low for efficient operation 
where essential war production is 
being held up by those conditions, 
yet where shortages of copper. 
equipment and other critical mate- 
rials have made correction difficult 
if not impossible. 

Under such circumstances, price 
is no longer a factor, the fact that 
corrective equipment such as capaci- 
tors is available and can be installed 
quickly and easily is the prime es- 
sential. Yet it should not be for- 
gotten that regardless of all other 
advantages and strictly on the basis 
of cost alone, a capacitor installation 
will, in most cases, justify itself. 

The following case studies will 
serve to illustrate specific results 
that have been obtained from ca- 
pacitor installations under varying 
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industrial plant operating conditions. 
Increased capacity of feeders, lowe 
initial equipment costs. In a large 
boiler and machine shop 
is supplied at 26,000 volts and 
stepped down to 240 volts. One 


feeder is over 1100 feet long, and 


service 


voltage at the end of terminals 
of 4 sub-feeders was 180 and 185 
volts. With installation of 15 kva. 
of capacitors, voltage at the ends of 
sub-feeders was increased to 234 
volts, power factor was raised from 
60 to 90 percent, load was reduced 
from 422 to 280 amperes, thus in 
creasing capacity of the feeder 33.6 
percent. 

Capacitors were also installed on 
6 other main feeders whose voltages 
were 190, 190, 195, 195, 218 and 214 
volts. These were increased to 240, 
240, 232, 235, 232 and 236 volts 
respectively. 

The total kva. was reduced from 
605 to 319, thus relieving the trans- 
formers of sufficient load so that an 
additional transformer bank and ex- 
tension of the 26 kv. line were not 
necessary. Cost of the capacitors 
was approximately $7,000 against 
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Today, manpower is a number one problem 

for the nation’s war plants. Accidents, 

waste, errors and fatigue take their toll of 

os @....\| manhours — waste manpower. Read how 

Pit p FLEUR-O-LIERS — dependable fluorescent 
a lighting fixtures — help check this waste. 


Vital to eyes at work! 
FLEUR-O-LIERS give you efficient lighting performance 
because of such advantages as high reflectivity from non- 
ferrous reflectors—certified starters and high power factor 
ballasts which assure maximum light from the lamps. 


Save time —cut delays 
FLEUR-O-LIERS are safe—durable . . . maintenance is 
easy and low in cost. And there are many other features 
that protect those who specify and those who work under 
this efficient lighting. Ask your supplier. 


Why they’re dependable 
FLEUR-O-LIERS can give you this protection because 
they’re checked and certified by impartial experts* as 
meeting 50 rigid specifications set up by MAZDA Lamp 
makers to assure balanced, satisfactory operation. And 
they’re made by over 40 leading fixture manufacturers. Be 
sure the fixtures you specify bear the FLEUR-O-LIER 
Certification label. 


FLEUR-O-LIERS that meet all WPB limitation require- 


ments are now available to war plants under suitable 
priorities. 


NEW! Get the complete story of the famous FLEUR-O- 
LIER specifications in booklet form. You'll want it for 
ready reference. Write FLEUR-O-LIER Manufacturers, 
2121-4 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


*Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., New York 


THE SAME DEPENDABLE LIGHTING SERVICE WITH LESS CRITICAL MATERIALS 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 
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an estimated price of $26,000 for 
additional facilities, saving $19,000 
and giving better service in parts of 
the plant furthest from the supply. 

There was no monetary saving in 

bills rendered by the power com- 
pany, as there was not the usual 
penalty or bonus for variations in 
power factor. 
\Vfaintained spare generator capac- 
ity. A New England manufacturer 
needed to add 200 h.p, of electric 
load which would absorb practically 
all the spare generator capacity, al- 
lowing no room for further pro- 
posed additional load. 

After installation of two 180 kv-a, 
575-volt capacitor units, power fac- 
tor was raised from 70.8 percent to 
83 percent and as a consequence 200 
more horsepower could be installed, 
still leaving some spare capacity. 
Reduced power bill. Installation of 
70 kva. of 230 volt, three phase, 60 
this 
raised plant power factor from 72 
to 90 percent. Only 30 kva. of the 
capacitors 


cycle capacitors, in instance 


was permanently 


nected across the line, the balance 


con- 


on 5 motors so that they were in 
service only when motors were in 
operation. Annual saving amounted 
to $798, or a return of 81 percent 
on the cost of the capacitors. 

Added to safe generator capacity. 
\ large thread concern was operat- 
ing generator and switching equip- 
ment at times at such heavy loads 
that a breakdown and resulting in 
terruption of production was feared. 
Installation of 1440 kva. of capaci- 
tors increased the factor of safety, 
raised the power factor to 91 per 
cent, added approximately 10 per- 
cent to safe generator capacity. 
Saved critical materials. A manu- 
facturer of paper products for the 
war effort needed to reduce load on 
plant system. To provide 
adequately for additional load would 
require three 500 kva. transformers, 
6000 feet of 500,000-cm cable, 1800 
conduit and a six circuit 
switchboard. On that basis critical 
naterials required would have to- 
aled up to 17,340 pounds of copper 
ind 32,310 pounds of steel, rather 
ormidable quantities to take away 
‘rom direct Installation 
f twelve 120-kva., 575 volt capaci- 
made instead, and used 
mly 420 pounds of copper, 2520 


power 


feet of 


War uses. 


ors 


was 


vunds of steel, and other critical 


naterials of about 1100 pounds. 
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HERE'S WHAT HAPPENS IN 
WHEN CAPACITORS ARE ADDED 


Before installation 


WORKING 
CURRENT 
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TECHNICALLY SPEAKING 








INDUCTIVE CIRCUITS 


After installation 


— 
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IF the circuit contains magnetic equipment such as induction motors, 
transformers, electromagnets. 


THEN chances are that magnetizing currents clog the distribution sys- 
stem, resulting in less efficient use of available power. 


RECOMMEND capacitor installations to counteract those clogging 
currents and release system capacity for additional power load. 


Before the Installation 


Plant men familiar with circuit 
loads, transformer loads, voltage 
regulation, etc., will need to ana- 
lyze existing conditions to find 
where an installation is needed. 


Locating the Capacitors 


Many factors influence location of 
the capacitor, such as the circuits 
in the plant, the length of circuits, 
variation in load, load factor, types 
of motors, distribution of loads, 
constancy of load distribution. Ca- 
pacitors may be placed: 


At primary of transformer 
(group correction). 

At secondary of transformer 
(group correction). 

Out in plant, as for one build- 
ing (group correction). 

On small feeders [localized 
correction). 

On branch motor circuits (lo- 
calized correction). 


VI Direct on motors, or groups of 


motors, and switched with the 
motor (localized correction). 


Group Correction Is Desirable 


Where loads shift radically as 
to feeders. 
Where motor voltages are low, 


such as 230. 


Localized Correction, 

With Capacitors Near Load 

Or Near Ends of Feeders 
Losses will be reduced in the 
circuits between the loads and 
the metering point. 
Voltage will be raised out near 
the loads, giving better motor 
performance. 
Capacitor kva. may be auto- 
matically reduced as the load 
drops off by installing some of 
the capacitors direct on loads 
so they will be switched off to- 
gether. 
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Better Service 
For Lamp Buyers 


Cooperation between wholesalers and manufacturers essential 


in providing adequate service to lamp users. The author gives 


also, 


a view of the lamp supply prospects for the year 





ETTER 
chasers of lamps during 1943 
will result only through utmost 


service for the pur- 


wholesalers, 
lamp 
The increasing 1m- 


cooperation between 


wholesalers’ salesmen and 
manufacturers. 
portance of lighting in the war 
effort and for essential civilian serv- 
ices makes this cooperation a war 
time duty as well as a necessary 
part in staying in business. 

It is important to note that the 
War Production Board, in both pub 
lished statements and in practice, has 
recognized the essential nature ot 
good lighting as an important pro- 
duction tool. Through allotments 
of materials, WPB has made it pos 
sible for the production of lamps to 
continue for all essential purposes. 
\t the same time, through the efforts 
of the lamp manufacturing industry, 
the amount of critical materials used 
for lamps has been cut down tre 
mendously in order that these mate 
rials may be shared with other vital 
industries. 

Therefore, with lighting playing 
such an important 
phase of the war production, it be- 


part in every 


hooves both the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer to see that these 


lamp users get good service. 


~ 


The author of this article is a veteran in 
the lamp business, but for personal rea- 
sons prefers to remain unnamed. 
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Before outlining some of the co- 
operative efforts that will help to 
provide this necessary service, it 
might be well to look over the lamp 
situation for the coming year. 

The supply of lamps. should con- 
tinue to be sufficient for all essential 
purposes in 1943. During 1942 many 
vital materials formerly used in 
lamp manufacture were replaced by 
Just where, 
substitutes 


less critical materials. 
how and what were 
used varies to an extent with indi- 
vidual manufacturers (see W AOLE- 
SALER’S SALESMAN, Dec. 1942 is- 
sue), but it is safe to assume, that 
the reason why lamp manufacturers 
have been permitted to continue pro- 
ducing at a fairly high level, is be- 
cause of the remarkable job the 
industry has done in making use of 
substitutes. There is also no imme- 
diate prospect of any shortage in 
pr duction facilities, at least to per- 
mit a rate of manufacture equal to 
the volume allowed under the limi- 
tations. 

On the wholesaler’s side of the 
picture are the limitations and regu- 
lations governing his sale of lamps 
as well as the supply that will reach 
him. The L-28 Order, issued a year 
ago, cut out the production of those 
lamps “specially designed for adver- 
tising, decorative and display pur- 
poses,” and the recent amendment, 
[.-28-a, eliminated all colored lamps 


except those with a specific essential 
use. Standardized voltages were or- 
dered also, thereby further reducing 
the number of types. These regula- 
tions, of course, are additional prob- 
lems for wholesalers who are al 
ready under inventory limitations 
It will mean that wholesalers will 
not be able to supply every cus 
tomer with the type of lamp _ he 
wishes, but the end result will be 
that every essential user will be able 
to get some lamp that will do the 


job. 
Need Wholesalers’ Services 


In his capacity as a supply depot 


for néeded electrical materials the 


wholesaler has already done an ad 
mirable job in establishing his posi 
tion as an important factor in the 
war effort. We see more and more 
war plants, and other essential users 
of lamps, turning to the electrical 
wholesaler for service, for specialized 
knowledge and for all kinds of helj 
on lighting problems. 

The next year will call for ever 
more of this essential service fron 
wholesalers, just as it will put extr: 
demands on the lamp manufactur 
ers. War industries and _ civiliat 
services must be kept well lighted 
Conversion of more factories to wat 
work will have to be aided throug! 
advice and assistance on lighting 
problems and modernization of obso 
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lete lighting. Installations that have 
been put in during the last few years 
will have to be kept operating at top 
efficiency. 

As the wholesaler and the whole- 
saler’s salesman consider these re- 
sponsibilities to the war effort, it 
might be well to see just where they 
can improve their service on lamps 
and lighting through cooperation 
with the lamp manufacturers. 


How the Wholesaler can Cooperate 


Probably the most important ele- 
ment of cooperation that the whole- 
salers and salesmen can continue, 
and improve where possible, is their 
position as dealers in lamp service 
as well as lamps. With their close 
contact with customers, they must 
be more than sales agents for the 
manufacturers, they must be the 
manufacturer’s personal representa- 
tive, willing and able to give the 
service the customer needs. They 
can do this, as most of them already 
are doing, by working with cus 
tomers on every lighting problem, 
however small, so that no part of 
the war effort is hindered by a lack 
of sufficient light properly located. 

Wholesalers and their salesmen 
can perform a service equally valu- 
able to the manufacturers, to whole- 
salers and to the war effort by be 
coming crusaders for proper main- 
tenance of installations. 
Manufacturers already assist in ren 


lighting 


dering such a_ service 


printed 


through 
helps, consultation with 
lighting engineers, etc., but only 
the wholesaler’s salesman is close 
enough to the actual users in indus 
try to see that lighting installations 
ire not neglected, that equipment is 
kept properly adjusted, that a lamp 
eplacement plan 1s in operation, and 
that fixtures are cleaned periodi 
‘ally, ete. 

The wholesaler can help the manu- 
facturer, and thereby also give bet 
ter service to his customers, if he 
will give careful attention to the 
proper handling and maintenance of 
lamp stocks. Any tendency towards 
1and to mouth buying, or towards 
rying to service accounts by drop 
shipments, should be discouraged. 
[t is, of course, impossible to give 
nadequate service from inadequate 
stocks, but even under the most 
rigid government limitations, it will 


1 


be possible for the wholesaler to 





maintain a sufficient stock of lamps 


for essential uses in war production 
plants and necessary public services 

Wholesalers and salesmen can 
join with the manufacturer in going 
after “essential” business. It is only 
right at this time, that both whole 


salers and manufacturers expend 
their efforts in getting lamp busi- 
ness from those customers who are 
performing a function in the war 
effort, either in actual war produc 
tion or in a necessary civilian serv- 
ice. These customers are the ones 
who should get lamps and lighting 
service first. That will put the 
wholesaler’s valuable services and 
the critical materials used in lamps 
to work in the war effort, which is, 
without question, the first interest 
of all today. It has its importance to 
both the wholesaler and the manu 
facturer as businessmen, too, for 
the only way one can continue to 
serve the war effort, and keep dis- 
tribution and manufacturing facili 
ties in existence for the duration, is 
through “rated”’ orders. The whole- 
saler and the salesman can help this 
joint effort by seeing that ratings 
are obtained and passed on so that 
manufacturers can get materials for 
the next order. 

Of course, the lamp manufacturer 
cannot sit back while the wholesaler 
sells the lamps, services the cus- 
tomers and produces the ratings, and 
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wholesalers know that no responsi- 
ble manufacturer will assume that 
position. 

Within the restrictions imposed by 
the government, and to the limit 
of the materials available, the lamp 
manufacturers may be expected to 
produce as many lamps as are 
needed, although to do this will re- 
quire a continuation and extension 
of the work done on substitute mate 
rials during 1942. 


When the Manufacturer Cooperates 


The wholesaler can expect the 
manufacturer to cooperate with him 
in overcoming what obstacles may 
le in the way of making adequate 
and speedy shipments of lamps, par- 
ticularly for the rush needs of war 
industry. 

Manufacturers may also be ex- 
pected to continue and even broaden 
their nationwide promotion of good 
lighting for the war effort. They 
know that, in spite of all the great 
strides made in industrial lighting 
during the past two years, there are 
wide-open markets still available, 
and that there are still hundreds ot 
war factories that need adequate 
lighting for the 
ahead. Much of 
for getting the basic messages of 


lighting to 


important jobs 
the responsibility 
sood these far-flung 
plants, lies with the lamp manufac- 
turer, his advertising and publicity 
departments. They can pave the 
way toward the personal service and 
selling that will be handled by the 
wholesalers’ salesmen. 

Wholesalers will also need the 
continued cooperation of lamp man- 
ufacturers in what might | 
“information services.” 


ve called 
The manu- 
facturers will need to keep the 
wholesalers posted on the lamp situ- 
ation—what can be expected on fu- 
ture delivery schedules, lamp types 
design 


available, material and 


changes, etc. Their expert engineer- 
ing help will be needed on particular 
jobs. Sales helps and literature for 
both the wholesaler and the sales- 
man are always a necessity. 

With both the wholesalers and 
the lamp manufacturers cooperating 
closely, the whole lighting industry 
will benefit. And, even more impor- 
tant, the war effort in which we are 
all engaged will be speeded up and 
intensified by the many well-known 
advantages of adequate lighting. 
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By J. E. Cook 


No Smokestacks—But More Sales 


Near, but not part of, industrial plants whose towering smokestacks 


in the past have marked the wholesaler’s chief industrial markets are 


the hundreds of workshops whose orders may even total to a larger 


sum than that of the bigger and time-honored “smokestack” accounts 





The War-Plant-in-a-Shed 
Needs Good Light 


IGHT tootcandles at the lathe, five at the drill press 
k barely four at the planer, gloom between. Far too 
little light for young eyes—yet under that light white 
haired Jake Sparling and his eighty-year old helper, 
Percy Fogelsonger worked 15 hours a day, 7 days a 
if too little 
light even for young eyes—then how much less than 


week on important war production. And 


the light needed by aging eyes that industry is daily 
calling back into service in large numbers. 

Yet, even working under such twilight, the long hours 
and productive effort of these two men won personal 
“Te” flag, a 
Many) 


recognition from President Roosevelt, an 
letter of congratulation from Donald Nelson 
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Dozens of shops like this are to be found in every small city 
and down the side alleys in the larger production centers. 
The alert wholesaler’s salesman sells them lighting installations 
and electrical materials and—they have the needed priorities 
ratings. (G.E. Photos) 
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columns were written about the two- 
man machine shop and the courage 
of men who had forgotten the years 
and who worked long hours doing 
a job in their war-plant-in-a-shed. 

Those stories didn’t mention the 
determination to help win this war, 
that had ignored bad light and the 
strains it caused, that forgot the 
dragging weight of poor illumina 
tion which made bodies tire sooner 
because of weary eyes. They told 
only ot production records, but 
failed to speak of time-consuming 
and tiring trips to light or window 
to check close measurements, delays 
that held those records lower than 
they might have been. 

It took two wholesalers’ salesmen, 
Pom Macauley and Ned Bryden of 
Graybar, and George Heidisch of 
G.I¢. to do something about the need 
for better light in Jake Sparling’s 
shop, a need characteristic of the 
When _ they 
Sparling Ma 


chine Company had a tailor-made 


war-plant-in-a-shed. 
were done, the J. L. 
lighting system. Luminaires, each 
employing two 40-watt fluorescent 
lamps were spaced on 5-foot centers 





Under the fluorescents which transform the gloom of Jake Sparling’s war-plant-in-a- 
shed into a well lighted workroom, the day can start at 5:00, before sun-up, and even 
then it’s easy to check close measurements or do precision work. 


and delivered 40 to 70 footcandles 
at working locations. 

The way is now clear for Jake 
Sparling and Percy Fogelsonger to 


boost production higher and even 


higher. Their 15-hour working day 


~ 


may start long before daylight and 
end after it is dark, but they'll have 
enough light at all times to do the 


job and turn out peak production. 





Larger Shops are Underlighted, Too 


N proportion to the size of the shop 
| and number of men, what was 
true of Jake Sparling’s shop is true 
of larger ones all over this country. 

In the past they have done a job 
filling current demands, but often 
having “just grown like Topsy” 
there has been no aggressive spokes- 
man for streamlined production nor 





has there always been enough spare 
cash to inspire highly efficient man 
agement of machines or _ flexible 
power distribution. Lighting has 
been catch-as-catch-can, designed to 
supplement daylight. 

Take the before and after pictures 
of the machine shop below. For a 
50 by 200 ft. floor space the insta! 


BEFORE 
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lation intended to convert twilight 
called for 90 silver mirrored reflec- 
tors with 300 watt incandescent 
lamps spaced on 11 ft. centers. Com 
pleted, readings average 30 foot 
candles. The whole order called for 
three times that many reflectors and 
auxiliary equipment. No small order 
in itself, it was even more impor 
tant as having laid a friendly ground 


work for sale of other electrical ma 


terials and equipment in the future 
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Photos courtesy of Curtis Lighting Co 
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N. E. A A. 
WAR CONFERENCE 


will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo 
MAY 23, 24, 25, 26 


> The most important meeting 


of the Association since World War |. That's why every- 








body in the industry has been invited and almost every- 
body in the industry will come. Prominent speakers from 
W PB, including “Bill” Batt 


i fale. eal ] 
F 3 will bring latest Washington 





viewpoints. Wholesalers will 
see how others meet current 
operating problems and hear 
discussion of present and 


postwar prospects. 


For further information address: 


WHOLESALERS SALESMAN 


ome tie 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














inch-hittin 


For Men 


To maintain service to war industries at highest pos- 


sible level, many wholesalers have women do men’s jobs 





WHOLESALER’S “salesman” in 

skirts — that’s rather new, 

even though today a woman 
doing a man’s job is no longer such 
a shock to us. And—with more and 
more men being called into thi 
armed forces, more and more women 
being trained to take over their jobs, 
it’s not unlikely that “salesmen” in 
skirts may become commonplace 
before this war is won. 

One of the first women, as far as 
we know, to become lady “‘sales 
man,’ or whatever her title might 
be in this particular case, is Miss 
Elsie Hale. For some time she was 
telephone operator and receptionist 
at the Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Co. of Seattle. Now Miss Hale 
contacts large war industry offices 
where bids have to be submitted 
daily. She rounds up the bids, asks 
and answers questions relative ther« 
to, brings the forms to the office. 


Mrs. Emma Huntley 


expedites the pricing, and then ce 
livers the bids in person. 

In the same company ts distric 
auditor Mrs. Emma Huntley who 
has built up a large acquaintance in 
her 32 years with the company. I 
fact no one visits the Seattle West 
inghouse Supply office without firs 
stopping to say hello to her and 
she knows most of the visitors by 
their first name too. 

Specialist in another field is twen 
ty-four-year-old Mrs.  Josephin 
Webb who uses her knowledge as 
electrical engineer to best advant 
age. She works on the development 
of war-needed electronic power 
tubes at the Westinghouse Pitts 
burgh labs. 

W HOLESALER’S SALESMAN would 
be interested in obtaining pictures 
and details of other women in the 
electrical wholesaling field who aré¢ 
pinch-hitting for men. 
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Miss Elsie Hale 





Mrs. Josephine Webb 
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Silver for Busbar 


Reon are that wholesalers will never be selling busbar like that now 
being installed in a number of vital aluminum producing plants, but they 

















should know about it. That busbar is made of sterling silver that had been 
lying hidden in the Treasury’s store houses until the urgencies of war 
brought it out and put it to work 
carrving electricity in Defense Plant 
Corporation’s new aluminum-pro- 
ducing plants. 

With silver rating tops as a con- 
ductor of electricity, busbar made 
from silver looked to those charged 
with making copper supplies go 


— 


around like a way of effecting a sub- 
stantial economy in that important 
metal. 

So 13,000 tons of silver—hbetter 
than $400 million worth—was ear- 
marked for that copper-saving op- 





eration and will be out on loan until 





Prefabricated silver busbar awastting assembly the end of the war emergency, work Silver ring busbar assembly ready for potroom. ty 
ing for war production, yet “nailed 
down” and in thoroughly safe keep 
ing in various plants. 

Removed from the U. S. reposi- 
tories at West Point, the silver was 
shipped under heavy guard to a 
smelting works, poured into “cakes” 
(the equivalent of ingot) and rolled 


bricator into bars of 


by a copper fa 
the proper size for electrical busbar 
applications. Holes necessary for 
installation were punched at the roll- 
ing mills to avoid loss of metal in 
the form of drilling chips, because 
every ounce must be returned when 
the war is over, and today the new 





stvle “Tiffany” busbar is well on the 


Rem ving lining-u bo ts from stiver ring bus risers re vad to cle ne an im oOrtant war 1 bh Si Iver under rround bus anda riser at end 0 orroon 
p g | j g 
More than one-third of this star } 
Silver busbar being bent in air-type bender S| angled busbar has already been Frecting bus on outside of rectifier building 


delivered to one of the large plants 
that will be ing it—installations 


in other plants will follow 


Data and illustrations courtesy Alumti- 
num Company of America 





Unloading silver bus at 
railroad terminal. 
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News Notes 


By Alfred Byers secrerars, 


National Electrical Wholesalers 


Krom N.E.W.A. 


Issac tation 





Johannesen Appointment 


J. G. Johannesen, member of 
N.E.W.A.’s Management Committe 
and for many years one of the most 
active members of the association, has 
been summoned to Washington for 
special war-time service. 

Mr. Johannesen will act as civilian 
consultant on warehousing to Lt 
General B. B. Somervell, chief of th¢ 
U. S. Army’s Services of Supply 


Manpower 


\V HOLESALER’S 
readers will recall the reference mad 
on this page last month to the Assi 
ciation’s contacts with the War Mar 
power These contacts 
have been continuing. Charles G. Pyle, 
N.E.W.A.’s Managing Director, has 
sent to all members a list of the 12 
regional offices now set up by WMC. 
Phe list reported the name and address 
f the Director and the states included 
Mn each region. 

Mr. Pyle also passed along the sug 
gestion that wholesalers who as 
located in “labor shortage areas” 
coyimunicate with their respective 
Regional Directors of WMC 
have difficulty in securing help, or if 
they are faced with losing highly 
trained and essential key employees by 


SALESMAN’S) many 


Commission. 


if they 


reason of their accepting employment 
elsewhere 


On the Road 

Railroads and buses have seen much 
if N.E.W.A.’s officers in recent weeks. 
President D. Lyle Fife and Charles 
G. Pyle traveled south as far as New 
Orleans. Your reporter journeyed in 
the opposite direction covering a good 
part of New England. Current asso 
ciation activities and developments on 
the Washington front were the princi 
pal conversational topics in talks with 
the members and non members visited. 


Increasing the Membership 

Under N.E.W.A.’s stepped up pro- 
gram a much livlier and more general 
interest in membership has been ap- 
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parent. Headquarters is allotting as 


much time as possible to intensive field 
work in various parts of the country 

\ number of members are genet 
ously donating some of their time and 
money to encourage non members in 
their localities to join. 

Often quoted in the field has been 
president Fife’s opinion that it has 
never been so important and necessary 
as now, in order to keep abreast of 
the time, for all electrical wholesalers 
to affiliate with their only national as- 
sociation, N.E.W.A., seems to have 
been seriously received and _ heeded. 
At any rate nearly 20 new members 
have been added to the roster during 
the past two months. 


“Bill” Batt to Address 
N.E.W.A.'s Buffalo Conference 

The dynamic and forceful William 
(Bill) Batt, Vice Chairman of Wa: 
Production Board has accepted the in 
vitation extended by Managing Direc 
tor Pyle to be the guest speaker at th: 
Buffalo Industry War Conference in 
May. Those who may never have 
heard Mr. Batt address an audience of 
business men have a real inspiring 
experience ahead of them. As head of 
SKF Industries, “Bill” Batt made a 
national reputation as a highly success- 
ful big business manager. He knows 
the business angle of the war program 
and he knows how to tell about it. 

N.E.W.A. wants every electrical 
wholesaler to hear him at Buffalo in 
May. To each one is extended a cor 
dial invitation to be present. 


Industry War Conference 


N.E.W.A. is sponsoring an Indus 
try War Conference at Buffalo, New 
York to be held at the Hotel Statler, 
May 23-26th. Messrs. W. I. Bick 
ford, Chairman, D. Lyle Fife and 
W. J. Kranzer, of the Program Com- 
mittee, are busy now with arrange- 
ments. Representative officials from 
Washington will be invited to address 
the Conference and to discuss the vari- 
ous regulations and orders affecting 





electrical wholesalers. \ccording to 
already heard from 


many sides the attendance is expected 


the comments 
to be very large. 


Packing Carton Study Under Way 

Early this year N.E.W.A.’s Lamp 
Committee distributed to the members 
. valuable report—‘Survey of Broken 
Package Lamp Shipments’’—prepared 
in considerable detail by the Sub 
Committee under Mr. E. A. Martin's 
leadership. As a result of that con 
mittee’s studies, the Association is 
now conducting a survey to determine 
how members are obtaining packing 
By securing these data th 
\ssociation hopes to be able to sug 
gest more economical means than are 
used at present in obtaining packing 
cartons. 


cartons. 


N.E.W.A.'s Secretary on Extended Trip 


Beginning at Akron, Ohio on 
March 29th, Alfred Byers, Secretary 
of N.E.W.A., will start on an Ass 
ciation business trip of several week 
duration. Tentative 
these days to unexpected changes, pro 
[ north as 


plans, subject 
vide for his going as far 
Wisconsin and as far south as Texas. 
He expects to make a number of stop 
between those points calling on met 
bers and prospective members. 


Managing Director Pyle 
to Address Meetings 

Several invitations have been ac- 
cepted by Charles G. Pyle, Managing 
Director of N.E.W.A. to speak dur 
ing April and May on _ Electrical 
Wholesalers at War. His story tell 
the important part in the war effort 
played by the electrical wholesaler. It 
inevitably relates also the major part 
N.E.W.A. plays in assisting both the 
Government and the Electrical Whole 
saler under the pressure of wat’ 
emergencies. Mr. Pyle feels that as the 
electrical wholesaler is indispensabl 
to the war effort so also is N.E.W.A 
indispensable to the electrical whole 
saler. 
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1943 
FIFTY YEARS |: 


devoted exclusively to the design and manufacture of | 
electrical equipment for circuit protection 


*” SHAWMUT IS THE WORD FOR FUSES * sn 


The (hase-Shawmut Company 
Newburyport, Alassachusetts 


1893 } 
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|More Light on L-219 


The Lnventory Limitation Order 


These official explanations and answers to key questions 


were released by WPB to stimulate more complete compliance 
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FFECTIVE April 1, 1943 or other- 
wise beginning with the second 
quarter of their 1943 fiscal year, 

certain retailers’, wholesalers’, and 
manufacturers’ outlets for consum- 
ers’ goods will have to keep their 
inventory in the same proportion to 
anticipated sales, as it was in the 
average of the three years 1939, 
1940 and 1941. 

\t present the order does not 
ipply to concerns having an inven- 
tory of less than $50,000 or doing 
less than $200,000 in sales per year. 
However, it is stated that WPB may 
lower those limits so as to include 
smaller concerns if that appears nec- 
essary in order to gain the desired 
objectives. 

Included under the classification 
‘consumers’ goods” are light bulbs, 
lighting fixtures, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, all other major and 
small electrical appliances, radios, 
phonographs, records and supplies. 

Full text of the Inventory Limi- 
tation Order L-219 is too lengthy 
to be reprinted here but readers may 

‘tain copies from the nearest office 

the War Production Board or 

om the Division of Information, 
.PB at Washington, D. C. 

Meanwhile the WPB has released 
irther explanations of certain fea- 
ires of Order L-219, covering is- 
ues of general interest raised by 


merchants, trade association officials 
and governmental representatives. 


Base-Period Ratios 


The Consumer Goods Branch of 
the Wholesale and Retail Trade Di- 
vision has adopted the policy that no 
relief from the provisions of Order 
L-219 will be granted on the basis 
that a merchant has had a faster 
rate of turnover than his competitors 
during the base period. 

It is the intention of the branch 
to grant appeals under paragraph 
(q) (3) only when a merchant 
shows that compliance with the or- 
der will work an exceptional or un 
reasonable hardship upon him be 
cause of extraordinary circumstances 
peculiar to his own operation. 


Projected Sales 

Merchants 
impression that the method of calcu 
lating 
Order L-219 is designed to replace 
the merchant’s own budget plan- 
ning. 

“Projected Sales” are the mazt- 
mum sales for which a merchant may 
accumulate inventory at the begin- 
ning of any quarter. The usual prac- 
tice of adjusting planned figures to 
actual figures should be continued, 
especially when the trend 
(which should be carefully checked 


should not gain the 


“projected sales” under 


sales 
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monthly) is downward. Ii it is evi 
dent that “projected sales” for the 
quarter will not be reached, the mer 
chant should protect himself by ad 
justing his receipts accordingly 


Example: The sales ratio for a 


quarter indicates an increase of 5 
percent in sales over the correspond 
ing quarter of the preceding year. 
However, sales during the first 
month of the quarter show a 12 per- 
cent decline, and, during the first 
two weeks of the second month, 
sales are lower than those of the 
corresponding period of the priot 
year by 15 percent. Under such 
circumstances, the merchant should 
either cancel some of his outstand- 
ing commitments or postpone re- 
ceipt of some of the goods scheduled 
for immediate delivery. 
his actual inventory will exceed his 
inventory limit at the beginning ol 


Otherwise 


the next quarter. 


Calculation of Normal Inventory 
At beginning of 3rd Quarter, 1943 


For the purpose of Order L-219, 
normal inventory at the beginning 
of the third quarter of 1943 cannot 
be computed until the end of the 
first quarter. However, for internal 
guidance, most merchants, will esti- 
mate their first quarter 1943 sales 
basing their judgment on the cur- 
rent sales trend. At the end of the 
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Backed by the 75-year experience and 
the resources of Calumet & Hecla, 
Wolverine quality is now controlled 
right from ore straight through to fin- 
ished product. 





AP CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 
WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


Seamless Copper — Brass 
1425 CENTRAL AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


first quarter, they will substitute 
their actual figures for their esti 
mated figures. 


T olerance 


[t is emphasized that the “toler 
ance factor” is not a device for get 
ting more than the normal inven 
tory. This factor acts as a “cushion’ 
to protect the merchant against 
some of the contingencies that may 
arise in the conduct of the business 
as for example: (1) Shipments may 
be received prior to scheduled de 
livery dates; (2) Goods may be 
“in transit” for either a longer or 
shorter period of time than antici- 
pated; and (3) An unexpected de 
crease in sales may take place. 


“In Transit’ 


Regardless of a merchant’s past 
practice in cutting off purchases at 
the 25th of the month, he must in- 
clude in his inventory at the begin- 
ning of a quarter all goods received 
prior to midnight of the day before 
the last day of the month. 

For example: If a merchant’s sec- 
ond quarter begins on May 1, 1943, 
goods received up to midnight of 
April 29 shall be included in the 
May 1, 1943 inventory. Merchan- 
dise received after midnight of April 
29 is a second quarter receipt of 
those merchants who consistently) 
exclude goods in transit. 


Shifting of Lines 


The question has been raised 
whether or not some merchants have 
an advantage because they can now 
shift their buying power from the 
hard lines formerly carried to soft 
lines still available. 

The question is attributable to a 
failure to realize that Order L-219 
is based upon Stock-to-sales ratios 


| When a merchant no longer carries 


electrical refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, and minor appliances, he ob 
viously is unable to make sales of 
such goods. Thus, he obtains n 
additional open-to-buy. If a mer 
chant is able to increase his sales o 
soft lines, he thereby increases his 
allowable receipts for some futur 
quarter. And this is true either 11 
he is replacing hard goods sales by 
wearing apparel sales or if his busi 
ness in the past has been concen 
trated entirely in wearing appare 
lines. 


EXAMPLE: Merchant X had aver 
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Food—The Deciding Issue 


Our food problem remains to be solved 








HE first thing the Germans did when they occupied 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
empty all warehouses. Everything went into trucks headed 


Belgium, France — was to 
for Germany. 

The Nazis knew that this war would be won by the 
army that had the most .supplies and the best supply 
system. 

The Nazis knew that supplies are as essential as guns. 
They knew that the most essential of all supplies is... 
food. 

Being the only people on earth who can watch women 
and children starve, the Nazis seized upon food as their 
most powerful instrument for disciplining the masses. 
They added famine to their arsenal of conquest. 

The flocks and herds of Europe are being consumed 
with alarming rapidity. The desperate shortage of meats 
and fats is growing steadily worse. Our Allies are short 
of certain foods that we must supply if we expect them 
to carry on. 

And as we supply them, as our imports are curtailed, 
as our fighting men consume more than they do in civil 
life, and as we fail to increase our production rapidly 
enough . . . we, too, become short of certain foods. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, speaking before a 
conference of the Governors and Representatives of twelve 
Mid-Western farming states in Des Moines on March 
15th, 
beset by Washington bungling on manpower, farm ma 


sounded the warning that American agriculture, 
chinery and price systems, strangling production and dis 
tribution, is facing a deterioration which may bring on 
a national food shortage sch as led to the collapse of 
Russia, the defeat of Germany in the first World War 
and the fall of France in the present war. Unless this 
deterioration is stopped, warns Mr. Hoover, we cannot 
hope to win the present conflict. 

Complications of similar magnitude face the food pro- 
cessor and the distributor. 

Never in the history of the world has man’s dependence 
on food been so crucial. Yet it is not easy for us to grasp 
the full significance of the crisis. We are so accustomed 
to finding milk, eggs and butter on our doorsteps every 
morning, we are so used to filling our pantries from the 
shelves of our grocers and markets that we accept food as 
something that is due us on demand. We do not stop 
to think that we never are more than a few meals ahead 
of famine. 

But this picture has changed. Now we are faced with 





food rationing, and every day the shelves of our food 
markets become more bare. 

Let it be noted that the appointment of two Food 
Administrators has not solved the food problem. It is still 
with us; daily it becomes more critical. Unless it is solved, 
and solved quickly, the very food that ex-Food Administra 
tor Wickard said would “win the war and write the peace” 
may lose the war and lose the peace. 

Put very simply and clearly, the food problem amounts 
to this: we are trying to feed upward of 200 million 
people. We are trying to do it with the farms and other 
facilities that heretofore have been capable of feeding 
about 145 million people (our present population plus 
a 5% surplus). 

Had the Government foreseen the need and planned 
1941 


of our farm production and food processing capacity. ‘Two 


ahead, we could have begun by the enlargement 
irreplaceable years have been lost! 

The gravity of the situation becomes apparent when 
we consider that 50,000 factories are required to proce 
our foods. Food processing not only is America’s biggest 
industry —it is one of America’s most important for, 
without processing, most foods would perish before the 
could reach the consumer. The term “processing” covers 
the salting, drying, smoking, pickling, chilling, canning, 
packing and other methods of preservation that make it 
possible for us to eat in 1943 food that was produced 
in 1942. 


in 1943 was produced and processed last year, that most 


Few realize that most of the food we shall eat 


of the seed we plant this spring will grow food for 1944 
or perhaps later. 

In one important process of preservation, tin and 
rubber are vital materials. When the Japs captured Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies more than half of the 
world’s tin and nearly all of its rubber fell into thei 
hands. This forced drastic changes upon our entire food 
economy. The importance of tinplated steel containers, 
tops for glass jars and rubber gaskets is fairly obvious... 
metal food containers alone consume, every year, more 
than 2,700,000 tons of steel. 

The aggression of Japan has snared our whole food 
industry in a maze of intricate packing .problems. It has 
enforced recognition of a new principle of food technology, 
i.e., that the method of food preservation is determined 
by the type of container available. The tin, steel and 
rubber stringency compels many food processors to adopt 





methods that call for a great deal 


of new equipment. (his. in turn, involves the use of 


infamiliar methods 


titical materials that are so urgently needed for othe: 
Wal purpose De 

‘his conversion of the food processing industry to meet 
these exacting restrictions has been greatly complicated 
by two factors that have increased its wartime burden 
Indeed, it is these that provide the principal reason fot 
ivilian food rationing. 

Che first of these is the task of feeding our armed forces 
overseas. Allied ships are being sunk at an alarming rat 
ind the loss of cargo is considerable. 

Ihe second factor gravely augments the first. Under 
lend-Lease our country is undertaking to feed our Allies 
to the extent of approximately 60 million people. 

I'ypes of food required for 


Lend-Lease and the armed 


vears was about 3,000,000 Ibs. In 1940 this was increased 
two and one-half times, in 1942 it was stepped up again, 
this time forty-fold. And in 1943 the call is for another 
60 per cent boost, to make a total of 480,000,000 Ibs. 
Dried milk powder production of 350,000,000 Ibs. in 1940 
must be increased to 685,000,000 Ibs. in 1943. 
Vegetables, which were a small item to the processor 
before the war, now are dehydrated in enormous quantities. 
(he vegetable dehydration industry has had to grow by 
leaps and bounds without benefit of the high priorities 
iccorded to arms, ship and aircraft building. Production 
of dehydrated vegetables in 1942 was four times that of 
1941, and 1943 calls for a sixteen-fold increase over 1942. 
lotal dehydrated food production in 1943 is scheduled 
at 1,750,000,000 Ibs., dry basis . . . all for export. Multiply 
that by 10 and you have 


a rough approximation of the 





forces are the finest we can 
produce. They are the high 
protein food especially 
meats, cheese and milk; and 
the protective foods which 
rate high in vitamin content. 
Peculiarly enough, the more 
valuable a food is from a 
nutritive angle, the more spe 
cialized is the processing re- 
quired to preserve it 

[he food processing indus- 
try, handicapped as it is, is 
meeting today’s challenge 


with resourcefulness and en 





thusiasm dc spite con 


This is the tenth of a series of editor- 
ials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 


one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 


com plishments of America’s industries. 


astronomical amount of raw 
materials that will have to be 
produced 


Many problems remain to 


Hill publications, reaching more than be solved in the troublesome 


days that lie ahead. But with 
all his resourcefulness, man 
has little control over the 
weather. A severe drought 
could wipe out all of man’s 
carefully laid plans. If we are 


tempted to reassure ourselves 


on the magnificent war- production ac- with the thought that the 


food situation probably is not 


so serious as it is painted, 





it will be well to remember 





tainer complications and ship 
ping shortages. 

It is accomplishing its Herculean task by resurrecting 
ind modernizing a method of food preservation that 1 
as old as mankind. Probably you have read a great deal 
bout dehydration. You actually may have eaten dehy- 
drated food, but right now nearly every bit of delwvdrated 
food 1S earmarked for the armed forces or for Lend Li 1S¢ 

Food processing never will be as spectacular as_ the 
production of bombers or tanks. But under today’s con 
ditions, the performance of the food processor is no | 
mportant no less inspiring. When we consider that 
lehydrated food is compressed into solid blocks with 
density nearly equal to that of coal, so that almost 
whole meal can be carried in a vest pocket, and that 
half of the shipping space is thereby saved in transporta 
tion, we begin to appreciate what the processors have 
contributed to meet the food problem imposed by 
the war. 

But they have not only contributed new methods, they 
are achieving new highs in production. And now they are 
asked to do what borders on the impossible. Considet 


dehydrated egg powder. Normal production in pre-wal 


that last year’s crop increase 
over 1941 was due to better 

than average growing weathicr. 
lhe war-bred food crisis that now confronts us will 
be met only by immediate measures to insure a food 
production ample to allow for adverse weather condi 
tions. The food processing industry is ¢ ipable, but has not 
been granted the needed help, in coping with its tasks. 
lhe food problem as a whole involves all three functions 
of production, processing ind distribution. And if we are 
to master the problems that now beset us, all three of them 
must be coordinated under a single administrative control. 
Food will win the war and write the peace”. But if 
American food is to do that double job, we must develop 
1 capacity for food administration comparable with the 


genius of our food industries. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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age annual sales of $1,000,000 in the 
base period on electrical refrigera- 





tors, washing machines and minor | = = 
appliances. He carried an average 
inventory of $250,000 at retail. 


QUESTION: Can merchant X who | Fee - 
no longer carries the above men be 
tioned lines accumulate an addi- | & 
tional inventory of wearing apparel | & 
to replace the inventory of the hard | Bi i 
= IGHTING 
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ANSWER: (1) When merchant X 
discontinued his line of electrical 


goods, he also lost his opportunity 
of making sales of such goods. . 








Hence he must be able to increase 
his sales of soft lines by $1,000,000 
before he would have the full $250, 
000 buying power made available 


from his electrical goods invento- | § gz 
ries, assuming the same rates of | (meats, ‘ 

‘ | | ww e@eeee 
turnover. | ' oe ae = 


(2) Many large retailers had an 
exceptionally high sales turnover on 
electrical appliances because of the Gis Lighting Units are scientifically designed to 
practice of carrying floor samples 
and filling orders from distributors’ give highest lighting efficiency—basic design and 
stocks. Unless a merchant can find 
salable items which will give him 
at least the same turnover he for- are easy to install, finished job is good looking, 
merly enjoyed on such electrical 











construction features are absolutely correct. They 


2S See Cet they are modern, weatherproof, and give no after 
goods, the necessity of shifting from 
] 
i 


ane will worries. You can find the right unit for a given 
handicap somewhat his present da‘ 


such hard lines to soft 


installation, no matter how complicated or unusual, 
yperations. 


in the QUAD line—the line that stays popular. 


Q. Paragraph (a) (1) of Orde, 
L-219 states that goods used 
rendering personal services, such 
as repairing, are not included in 
the term “consumers’ goods” for 
the purposes of the order. What 
other services illustrate this pro- 
vision? 
\. Radio maintenance and repair, 
appliance maintenance and _ repair, 
furniture maintenance and repair, 
hemstitching, monogramming, fur 
repair, fur storage, hosiery repair, 





welry repair, shoe repair and shoe 
shining, beauty parlor and _ barber 





shop services, book rental, magazine 
subscription service, photo finishing 
nd*portrait photography, typewritei 


ental < -epair ic: ‘rvice No. 1184-M 
ntal and repair, optical servic RLM THREADED ADJUSTABLE PORCELAIN 
id prescription grinding, and com DOME REFLECTOR ENAMELED FLOODLIGHT 


ounding of prescription medicines. 


QO. What does a merchant do UADRANGLE MFG COMPANY 
about services he renders in con- e 
nection with the sale of consum- Mgrs. of , a Z 1 Ql ‘ t Lichti £ Z 


é rs’ goods? For example: Carpet 


and linoleum laying, imprinting 32 $0. PEORIA ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Why Waste Time 
and Lose Orders 
by Shopping Around? 





®@ Today speed counts more than ever. Spero will back you up with prompt deliveries 
on five complete lines of quality electrical products, priced right. Speed your esti- 
mates, and guarantee quicker deliveries by quoting only from this one reliable source- 
Here are a few leading items: 


SPERO DUR-O-LITE FLUORESCENT FIXTURES 
Available with non-metallic reflector and raceway 
with as little as 6 ounces of steel per foot. The only 
fixture made of synthetic resin bonded plywood, cut- 









ting steel requirement 90%. Meets Bu- 
reau of Standard reflector specifica- 
tions. 






with 


INSTA-LITE 
New Spero-development 
SURFACE CABINETS renee provides instantaneous 
Oh ceee—Bieeed a tent ri = starter and 
ac chet an Qankeniin intenance due to starter troubles. 


knockouts as required. 





SHALLOW AND DOME TYPE 
REFLECTORS 


Approved Government Types—One-piece, 
seamless spun construction. Also glass- 
steel diffusers. Made in lamp sizes of — 
75 to 750 watts. 





With and without sockets. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 

Wide variety of flood-light- 
ing equipment. Reflectors 
finished in 
“Duralum.” 


WIRE-HOLDERS 


One, two or three 
point wire-holders 
and bracelets with 
metal cap-assem- 
bly (Pat. Pending) 
reinforcing por- 
celain against 
breakage, 












SWITCH PLATES 
Unbreakable plates—brown 
or ivory. Durable baked-on 
wrinkle finish. 

















SPERO NOW MAKES 
NAVY 9S FITTINGS 


To meet the demand for 9S 
Series fittings for the U.S. Navy, 


Spero now offers a complete 


line of steel drawn boxes— 


in 3”, 4”, and 5” sizes, manu- 
factured 


according to Navy 


drawings. 


DISTRIBUTED ONLY THROUGH 











ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 





THE SPERO ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


18222 LANKEN AVE. we CLEVELAND,OHIO 
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and initialing, and alterations, et 


A. If the fee for the service is sepa 
rately billed, it is a service charge 
which is not to be included in net 
sales, provided that exclusion from 
mercantile inventory of the value of 
the materials used in rendering the 
service is impracticable. On the othe: 
hand, if the fee charged is not billed 
separately, it is part of the selling 
price of the merchandise and must 
be included in net sales. 


Q. If a merchant finds it is tm 
practical to segregate materials 
used in rendering services from 
consumers’ goods in keeping his 
records, making his computations 
and other matters under the order, 
how may he deal with them? 


\. He includes them in his mercan 
tile inventory. In that case the price 
charged for the service for which 
they are used is a part of selling 


price, the amount of which is like- 
wise to be included in net. sales. 
The treatment of such matters in 


compiling the base period figures 


must be consistent with their cur 


rent treatment. 

QO. How does a merchant handl 
consumers’ goods which he holds 
departments 
and which sometimes are also used 


sale in service 


jor 


in rendering services? For ea 
ample: Radio tubes, pictur 
frames, stationery, cosmetics 


typewriter ribbons, etc. 

\. Such goods are consumers’ goods 
and are to be treated as such in re 
cording his sales and inventories. 

QO. May a merchant exceed his 
“allowable receipts,” if his current 
sales trend indicates that his ac 
tual sales will be greater than hi 
“projected sales’? 


A. Under no conditions may a mer 
chant exceed his “allowable receipts” 
without violating Order L-219. 


QO. Why are some commoditi 


on both List A and List B? 


\. Commodities on List A qualify 
a merchant for exemption from th 
L-219. Th 
order does not exclude the commod 
ties List A, rather it exempt 
merchants more than 50 percent « 


provisions of Order 


on 
done on suc! 
Since List B is a lis 
of typical consumers’ goods, som: 
commodities may be on both lists. 


whose business is 


commodities. 
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et (Continued from p. 29) | Pp 
m 
Will win the Battle of Production! 
he rd, Conn. In 1913, George C. Wi win t e att e o ro uc ion. 
e1 Chomas, Jr., a nephew of Robert Mc- tae’ aa ~ 2 oe RB ET a 
ce Kean Thomas entered the company and x ye : 
“ s now its president. B k 
1g \ few years later, the electrical * 
st janutacturing operations of the Stand- 
‘d Electric Fittings Company was 
oved to Elizabeth to a new factory 





n- |) Thomas & Betts Company erected that | 
ls vear. Since then, two more buildings 
m : have been added, one in 1922 and an 
ther in 1930. In 1928, Thomas & 
' Betts, Ltd., of Canada, was organized 
MS 1} to handle the growing Canadian busi 

Yr, ¥ ess. 

The officers of Thomas & ett 
Company, Inc., are: Robert McKean 


a Thomas, chairman of the board; 

ct George C. Thomas, Jr., president and 

ch treasurer; Adnah McMurtrie, vice 

1g president and secretary; and N. J. 

e- M icDonald, vice president in charge 

am sales, priorities and procurement. 

3 Directors are the above and George 

In ere 

' Whitefield Betts, Jr., general counsel, 

€S § and Robert McKean Thomas, Jt 

ir 

e | “E” to West Coast . 
te | 0 West Coas 

| Electrical Mf 

| Electrical Mfér. ‘ 


ed LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—At im- 
, pressive ceremonies conducted at the 


at te heels °S" wis The vital role played by electrical supply houses in 














re 
warded to » Thermador Electric: . is : ‘ ‘ 
s a “ srg p porta Penn ais : maintaining adequate electrical service is backed 
Via acturmeg oO any ) t S Cit) 
ecently by the wholehearted cooperation of equipment manu- 
ds | Rear-Admiral J. R. Defrees, U.S.N. 
. ret.) who made the flag presentation, facturers. 
tated that in 1942 his office had in- F ] he Obi , , d ‘ 
1 spected the products of 2,600 concerns, or example, the Oliver organization—production 
" men, engineers and management—provides the ability 
ni and the desire to produce the pole line materials your 
: customers need. The line is complete, well designed, 
carefully made and service-proved. Your customers 
T know the name and high quality of Oliver products. 
We're keeping step with you, and with the require- 
| ments of your trade. 
h | 
hi 
1 
cl CONFERENCE in the office of G. 
' W. Henzel, right, president of Electric 
” Supply & Equipment Co., Albany, 
n N. Y., includes R C. Powers, 
iia, SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS ~ PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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trobe 


PRODUCTS 


Wk FLOOR BOXES ® WIRING SPECIALTIES *& 





TIME SAVED 











IN INSTALLATION 
SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 


Latrobe products may be easily and quickly installed. 
Highly important now when every man-hour saved 
counts in the nation’s fight for production supremacy. 
Highly important also is the unfailing dependability of 

Latrobe products for all industrial, commercial, and i 
residential jobs. 



















No. 400 No. 40! No. 402 


“Bull Dog” Insulator Supports 


Malleable iron clamps of high tensile strength for 
fastening porcelain or glass insulators to exposed steel 
framework when wiring mills, plants, subways, bridges, 
etc. Four sizes. Quickly attached without weakening 
steel work. 





Two No. 5' Split 
Insulators attach- 
ed to No. 400 
“Bull Dog’’ Sup- 
port with 2” No. 
10-24 Machine 
Screws. 


2'2-in. Conduit at- 
tached to No. 403 
insulator Support 
with No. 466 Pipe 
Hanger. 


No. 34. B. & D. 
Cleat attached to 
No. 403 Insulator 
Support with No. 
445 Cleat attach- 
ment. 


No. 140 = “‘La- 
trobe’’ Adjust- 
able Watertight 
Floor Box with 





No. 251-R “‘La- 
trobe’’ Adjust- 
able Gang Floor 
Box with No. 207 
Nozzle 2-3-4- 
gang types. 





No. 206 Nozzle. 
For use in fire- 
proof floors with 
wood floor finish. 













FOR BEST RESULTS 
STOCK LATROBE PRODUCTS 
SELL LATROBE PRODUCTS 














FULLMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
[LATROBE . . . PENNSYLVANIA 


but had recommended the “E” award 
to only six of these companies. 

Speakers at the award were, besides 
Admiral Defrees, William Cranston 
Jr., vice-president and general manage1 
of Thermador, Clyde E. Houston, vice 
president and general manager 
Southern California Edison Company 
Lt. Commander Corydon M. Wassell 
(M. C.) USNR, Commander J. ( 
Arnold, USN (ret.), H. H. Fogwell 
president of Thermador, and Chas. 
Miller who accepted the award for the 
Thermador employees. 


More Army-Navy “E"s 


The Army-Navy “E,” with a white 
star for “continued meritorious serv- 
ices on the production front,” has 
been awarded to Philco Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Other recent recipients of the cov- 
eted “E” are: Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
Milwaukee; Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Co., Chicago; Penn Electric Switch 
Co., Goshen, Ind., Philadelphia Insu- 
lated Wire Co., Philadelphia. 


G. E. Supply Has 
New Memphis Site 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A two-story 
building at 263-69 Madison Avenue, 
this city, has been leased by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company to house that 
company’s local branch. \pproxi- 
mately 30,000 square feet of space will 
be available. The Memphis branch of 
G.E. Supply has been located in the 


past on South Lauderdale St. 








NEW MANAGER of tool sales for 
Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, Iil., 
is Raymond J. Samuelson, whose ap- 
pointment to succeed A. E. Alverson, 
retired, was announced last month. 
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James 
Love, is secretary-treasurer and pur- 


ACTIVE WHOLESALER, 


chasing agent of the Love Electric 
Ce., Tacoma, Washington. He is son 
of William J. Love, the president, 
who founded the company in 1898. 





Rural Wholesaler Adds 
War-time Service 


Servicing of all electrical appliances 
xcept refrigerators, has been added 

Mever J. Hackel, owner of Vet 
mont Electrical Supply Co., Rutland, 
Vermont, as a convenience for his cus- 
tomers during the shortage of dealer’s 
regular servicing facilities in his sales 
area. 

It started when people from Rutland 
and nearby small communities and 
farms, who had purchased appliances 
from Mr. Hackel, back ancl 
complained that they couldn't get re 
pairmen to take care of necessary 
repairs and reconditioning. A 
service department was set up, he said. 
‘Because we owe it to these peopl 
to see that the appliances we sold therm 
ire kept in working order. People in 
rural sections rely greatly on their 
lectrical jobber ws 
However, this appliance repair is 
handled only after the local repairmen 
1ave been checked to see if they have 
time to do it. Only when they are 
wverworked does Vermont Electrical 
lo the repairing. One of the counter 

en, whose time is no longer needed 
iull time for’ selling, supervises all 
repairs. 

Mr. Hackel has found it interesting 
to study some of the old appliances, 
articularly irons and toasters, that 
ave been sent in for repair since the 
hortage of new equipment started. He 
proves the often-stated fru 
ality of rural people, because many 
ppliances brought in were of ancient 
intage. Probably replaced once or 
nore by later models, they had never 
een thrown out and now, resurrected 
rom attics or store rooms, they are 
) be used again during the emergency. 


came 


small 


avs it 








if You 
Don’t Take Care 
of Tools 


You are courting trouble if you 
misuse tools. The Army and 
Navy need hand tools—by the 
ton—to fight a global war. Few 
will be left for civilian needs at 
home. Tools misused or lost 


may be irreplaceable—it pays to 


Since 1857 


Write for this free booklet on 
the care and safe use of tools. a 


take care of the ones you have. 


As anaid to promoting longer 
tool life, we have prepared a 
handy, pocket size booklet con- 
taining helpful hints on the care 
of toolsand suggestions for their 
proper use. A copy will be sent 
to any One interested, without 


charge—mail the coupon below. 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH JOBBERS 
Foreign Distributors: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 





Mathias Klein & Sons 
3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge a copy of the booklet "Long L ife to Tools.”’ 


OO ET ETT ET ETT TE TST EET CTC CCRT POET TT TT Tore TT Te TE CTT eT TT 
Address....... piste mala a Riamieadematn os igabinasls devel ed vaca bt eo alae ven em Sha le me eal 
CAR cca Te Ee Ee ee Te I it i guimueé nee eee 7 


comms WO LE EN coca 


ee ee) BELMONT AVENUE CHICAGO 





MANUFACTURERS OF LINEMEN'S AND ELECTRICIANS TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 
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PREVENT MANPOWER 
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SAFETY FACTORS 












Industrial accidents are one reason for manpower shortages. 
And uncontrolled arcing is one cause of industrial accidents. 
That’s why special safety features are incorporated in Federal 
Rolarc Safety Switches to control and reduce dangerous arcing 
to an absolute minimum and to increase production by 
eliminating delays and accidents caused by switch failure. 


The parallel cylindrical rollers which “dam up” and snuff the 
arc give these 575 Volt Rolarc Safety Switches many added 
advantages. This new method of arc control lengthens switch 
life — conserves war vital copper — saves valuable time and 
Follow the leaders — for extra service 
and safety switch to Federal! 


priceless manpower. 


For Complete Rolarc Data 


Write for Bulletin 42-12. Contains 
all the essential facts on the 575 
Volt Federal Rolarc Safety Switch. 





| 


D. F. Barnard Joins 
Federal Electric 


Daniel F. Barnard, formerly of the 
Champion Lamp Works, Lynn, Mass., 
has been appointed sales manager of 


4 


Federal Electric Products Company, } 


Newark, N. J. 
switches, 
breakers. 


panelboards and_ circuit 





WARTIME LIGHTING 
Tom Carroll (right) of F. W. 
field Brass Co., 
one of the first to receive the solid 
gold bomber insignia for outstanding 
work in smashing lighting bottlenecks 


Salesman, 
W ake- 


Vermilion, Ohio, is 


in warplants. GE’s L. C. Kent shows 
Carroll in a small model of the type 
of 4-motored bombers which were 
speeded to war through his efforts. 





SHORTAGES Wiremold Appoints Love 


As Pittsburgh Manager 


Mr. J. E. Love has been appointed as 
district manager for the Wiremold 
Company, Hartford, Conn., for the 
territory covering Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. He succeeds Mr. H. C. Moran 
who retired recently. 

Mr. Love, who will be 
802-B Law and Finance Building, 
Pittsburgh, has been working for Wire- 
mold in this territory for the past 20 
years under the supervision of Mr. 
Moran. 


Edwards to Kansas City 
For Trumbull Electric 


William A. Edwards, for the past 
two years field representative in the 
Soston territory for Trumbull Electric 
Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn., has been 
transferred to Kansas City, Mo., to 
take up his duties as district manager 
of a newly defined Central Southwest 
District, with headquarters at 3560) 
Broadway, Kansas City. 
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Uses Part-Time Help 


Part-time help has been used to re- 
ieve the labor-shortage at Hinsdill 
Electric Co., Troy, N. Y., following 
the loss of 5 out of the 8 male mem- 
bers of the staff. Both serve as stock 
clerks, with one spending the rest oi 
his time as a student, the other as a 
worker in a defense plant. Remaining 
from the regular staff are two women 
office workers, and Roger C. Hins- 
dill, vice president and general mana- 
ger. 

Thomas Campagna, former counter 
salesman, Andrew Straitz, and Wil- 
liam Poirer, former stock clerks, are 
now all in the Army Air Forces. 
Three other members of the staff have 
left to take jobs in war plants. 


OCS Asks Cut In 
Non-war Electric Uses 


Non-vital civilian use of electricity 
will be curtailed as a means of saving 


appreciable quantities of fuel and 
transportation facilities, if recent 
recommendations of the Office of 


Civilian Supply are accepted. 
Should the two-point program of 
OCS be followed, the unrestricted use 
of electricity to advertise products 
which are being rationed or supplies 
which are inadequate would be pro- 
hibited by eliminating the use of elec- 
tricity for outdoor advertising, theatre 
marquees, and decorative purposes, 
except for specified uses where the 
wattage would be kept below 1 
square foot in most cases and 2 watts 
square foot for 1] 


per and high- 
way lighting. 


Street 














BRONZE PLAQUE, presented to 
the ILSCO Copper Tube and Prod- 
ucts Company, Cincinnati, by its em- 
ployees, honors Joseph Stuber, the 
founder, whose portrait appears on 
the plaque. 


! 
| 


Troy, N. Y., Wholesaler 


per | 





LIGHT BOUNCES LIKE A BALL 


HAT’S what reflection is—the re- 
bound of light upon impact. 

Unlike a bouncing ball, light does 
not lose its speed—but its quality is 
altered and its intensity reduced, 
depending upon the kind of surface 
it strikes. 

Controlling light for industrial il- 
lumination is a matter of controlling 
these bounces. White porcelain en- 
amel because of its characteristics 
provides the best known surface for 


this purpose. Uncle Sam knows this. 
Therefore, no restriction has been 
placed on porcelain enameled in- 
candescent reflectors for essential 
industries. 

Because eyes are the skilled work- 
man’s most valuable tool, Goodrich 
lighting specialists are devoting their 
full time and energies to increasing 
war production through better illu- 
mination with porcelain enameled 
reflectors. They can help you. 


A+~ea 


Highlite Stocklite 





LIGHTING 


ELECTRIC 
I 


i ¢< &€@ N tae 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


Diffuso Floodlight 


FOR 


fe 
4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Seprable RLM Dome 


Protecting vital plants with floodlighting — saving man-hours in production 
—Goodrich industrial fixtures are serving America’s war effort everywhere. 
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SOLD ONLY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 
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ILLINOIS 


Completely Insulated 


ALL PORCELAIN 
WIRING SYSTEMS 








Save Critical Materials 


Save Installation Time 





Cut Maintenance 








«& 


% An ILLINOIS Porcelain System 
enables you to do an outstanding 
modern 
afforded 


making easier, safer, more con- 


wiring job you are 


every advantage in 
venient, and efficient layouts — 


you can guarantee these por- 
celain systems for longest service 


life, for safety, and for greatest 





all round satisfaction. Porcelain 





does not rust or corrode. It is a 


logical wiring material because 
it conserves steel, 
rubber. 


sary when you use this system. 


zinc, copper, 


Grounding is unneces- 
Clamps are not required for por- 
When 


next wiring, 


celain boxes. seil 


ALL 


you 





your sell an 


Porcelain System, 





Bull Dag 
ILLINOIS 


ELECTRIC PORCELAIN 
COMPANY 


Macomb, Illinois 
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Seattle Wholesaler 


‘Springs New “Mouthful” 


Harry Byrne, president of the North 


Coast Electric Co., Seattle, Wash., 
‘ame out with what looks like a new 
vholesaling term. He spoke about 
“labor tolerance,” saying that under 
present conditions they had had to 
increase their labor tolerance about 


percent. 

“It would have been just as well, 
perhaps, if he had not brought that 
up,” said one of his associates. “What 
with priorities, government demands 
for more and more paper work and so 
mn, the wholesaler is prac- 
tically If he has to look 
into this matter of labor tolerance and 
perhaps put on an extra man to figure 
ill be a bad thing for 


tw enty 


average 


crazy now. 


tolerances, it will be 
the industry.” 

( W ell, someone who ought to know 
has said that an electrical wholesaler’s 
establishment is in war time “like an 


run by its inmates. 


isane asylum, 


To War Service From 
E. S. & E. Co., Albany 


neral manager ot the Electric Sup 


changes have taken place in the con 
pany’s personnel recently: 

Frank May, former outside sales 
man, is now an Industrial Specialist } 
on the OPA staff in the Albany office; 9 
Miss Peggy Carson, former telephon . 
operator, is now in the WAAC, and 
has written to the staff an interesting 
account of WAAC training life at the 
Daytona, Fla., camp; Paul McAuliffe, | 
former inside salesman, is 
with the Field Artillery 
in Texas. 


a privat 
and is located 


War Housing Now AA-3 


W PB has assigned a blanket prefer 
ence rating of AA-3 to deliveries o 
materials for use in the construction o 
most of the war housing projects pro 
gramed by the NHA. 


A. T. Allison Promoted 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A. T. Alliso1 


nerly Greensboro, N. C., ha 

Y ed from North Caroli 

sal resentative for the Trumbu 

Ele Manufacturing C » the p 
s Ca na’s sale inager 

¢ ANN He \ S ¢ it 27 { 




















“Maybe she knows the latest wrinkle in priorities” 
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LIGHTING 


EXPERT, Raymond J. 


ro Kent, of the G.E. Lamp Department, 
Nela Park, has been transferred to 
the company’s Mississippi Valley divi- 
sion at St. Louis, where he will serve 
as lighting counselor for war indus- 


1 tries. 





| WPB Order Halts 
| Range Production 


71, The manufacture of new d 


lectric ranges was stopped by 


cent order of the War Producti 


Board. Also included were tigh 


in distributors’ or manufactt 
stocks, requiring that stock trar 
be cleared through WPB rather 


| controls over transfers of new r: 


inges 
irers 
cTers 


thar 


n a basis of preference ratings or 


ilitary orders. 
No change was made in the 


lations covering sale from appl 


dealers’ stocks. But another provi 


Te 


in< 


+! 


n the new order requires the tur1 


1 


f used parts as a condition for o 
ng repl icement parts for 


W PB also has limited manufactur 


pare range parts to the foll 


ms: heating units, ther 


witches, relays, lead-in wir 


ytain- 


¢ 


ecting wires, handles and hinges 


For the iratio the 


itented products with any ¢ 


it they are licensed. 
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General Cable Offers 
Patents to Government 


cerns 
that have the necessary manutacturing 


facilities, regardless of whether 













Department N-32 


of to accident-rate reduction 
al 


Glaring or insufficient light that makes seeing difficult is one 
of the principal reasons for lost-time accidents. Re-lighting your 
plant will help you save many of these man-hours of produc- 
tion, particularly on your night shifts. 

Most plants operating today were designed and built for 
peacetime, daylight working schedules. Lighting based on day- 
light conditions is inadequate to serve the needs of night workers. 

Re-lighting does not mean discarding your present lighting 
system. It merely means increasing the efficiency of your pres- 
ent equipment by re-locating lamps to eliminate glare and 
shadow, increasing lamp wattages where necessary, or install- 
ing additional equipment to insure uniform lighting levels. A 
Silv-A-King lighting engineer can tell you exactly what you 
need and how little re-lighting will cost. 

Silv-A-King has specialized in industrial lighting for 22 
years. Silv-A-King quality equipment (fluorescent or incan- 
descent) plus a Silv-A-King “engineered layout” makes an un- 
beatable combination. 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 


1031 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Send for your copy of our 
16-page book: Light Is An Essential 


Production Tool 





BROILIING sivorice's rinest toctric Table Broiler 


INTERNATIONAL APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


a aed a & ae ee a _ --— + 
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A complete line of 


WEATHERPROOF 
PIGTAIL SOCKETS 


These sockets are made of Bakelite, Mica or 








Composition, for marine and industrial use. 


Will withstand rough usage and high tem- 


No. 43310 Bakelite 


peratures. Remarkable breakage resistance. 
No. 43310 Mica 


LEFT HAND THREAD 
SOCKETS and PLUGS 


Left hand thread sockets and lamps to pre- 





vent the theft of lamps have proven most 
successful. Standard manufacturers of lamps 
supply them with left hand threads. We 
supply all types of weatherproof sockets and 
plugs with left hand thread. Place letter 
LH after Socket numbers when ordering. 


@ We Also Manufacture 


No. 53310 Bakelite . 
No. 63310 Bakelite A Complete Line of 


BAKELITE BOXES AND COVERS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
SOLD THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


UNION INSULATING CO., INC. 


Factory: Sales Office: 
No. 43319 Bakelite Parkersburg, W. Va. 27 Park Place, N.Y.C. 








No. 


No. 





43308 Bakelite 





1159 Mica 








REPEATEDLY 


As the Standard 
of Quality 
And Performance 
in Starters 


LLOYD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30x C—Edgqewood Sta., Providence, R. | 
Branct 
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fices— Warehouse Stocks—in 23 Leading C 





Fostoria Adds 
To Sales Department 


Two new divisions designed to add 
impetus to the promotion of engi 
neered light for seeing in industrial 
operations and of the near infra-red 
process for industrial uses, have beer 
announced by Fostoria Pressed Steel 
Co., Fostoria, Ohio, through E. L. 
Bates, vice president and director of 
sales. 





W. S. Crandall has been placed inj 
charge of all near infra-red equipment ] 


activities. Mr. Crandall has been as-| 


sociated with the company as western 
division manager and director of en- 
gineering. 


In charge of all lighting equipment: 


activities is Lawrence Goble, who fo: 
the past twelve years has been asso- 
ciated with the Indiana Service Cor- 
poration of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Oliver Appoints 
Post-War Director 


Mr. E. C. Eaglen has been made co- 
ordinator of post-war planning for the 


Oliver Iron and Steel Company, Pitts- | 


burgh manufacturer of electrical and 
other supplies. Theodore F. Smith, 
president of the company made the 
announcement. 

Mr. Eaglen was formerly sales engi- 
neer of pole line materials for Oliver, 
and has had many years of experience 
in production, engineering, and sales 
His new duties will embrace studies 
f Oliver’s present products and manu- 
facturing facilities, the future markets 
for the regular line of products, and 
the possible new products and the new 
uses for present products. 

He will formulate a Market De- 
velopment and Research Plan to guide 
the engineering and manufacturing de- 
partments in the development of new 
products for manufacturer after the 
war, 


Hunter Fan Takes 
Warehousing Space 


The Hunter Fan and Ventilating 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., has acquired a 
40 by 80 foot brick building at 46 West 
Huling St., Memphis, which gives the 
company a full block of property at that 
address. R. H. Peoples, president, and 
Fred H. Peoples, secretary-treasuret 
of the firm, negotiated the deal. The 
company, which is locally owned 
maintains industrial fan factories at 
St. Louis, Mo., and Fulton, N. Y. 

The new space will be used for ware- 
housing and assembly purposes, supple 
menting the main building which has 
36,000 square feet of space. 
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MORE WORK for the boss as Mrs. 
L. Branchaud brings more priority 
forms to the desk of Meyer J. Hackel, 
owner of the Vermont Electrical Sup- 
ply Co., Rutland, Vt. 





OBITUARIES 





Robert F. Downing 


Robert F. Downing, manager of th 
Newark, N. J., branch of E. B. Latham 
& Co. New York radio and electrical 
wholesalers, died suddenly from a heart 
attack at the Hotel Plaza, Jersey City 
N.. J. 

Mr. Downing had been attending a 
meeting of the Hudson County Grand 
Jury Association and had just been in 
stalled as 2nd vice president of that or 
ganization when he was stricken. H¢: 
died the following morning. 

For 24 years, he had been in the em 
ploy of the Latham Company, joining 
that company’s New York City office as 
1 credit man on his return from service 
in the U. S. Army during the first 
World War. He was transferred to 
Newark more than 20 years ago to man- 
age the branch there and to become well- 
known in the field of radio and electrical 
supply distributing. 

Mr. Downing was 50 years old. Sur- 
viving are two sons. 

He was a native of Jersey City and at 
me time was president of the New Jersey 
council of Electrical Leagues. 


R. E. Baker 


Richard FE. Baker, president and gen- 
‘ral manager of the Electric Sales Com 
vany, Canton, Ohio, died recently in 
Mercy Hospital, Canton, as the result 
~ a heart attack suffered a few days 
previous. He was 47 years old. 

Mr. Baker had been in the electrical 
industry since his graduation from Ohio 
State University in 1919. Before found 
ng the Electric Sales Company of Canton 
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CHAMPION 


for Fluorescent Lamp 
Replacements 





You are taking an important part in the war production pro- 
gram when you provide dependable lamp replacements. 
Champion Fluorescent Lamps have what you need 
1. CHAMPION QuaALity — backed by forty-three years of specializa- 
tion and every production, testing and development resource. 
Guaranteed to equal or exceed Federal Specifications. 
2. CHAMPION SERVICE — stocks for essential needs and trained lamp 


men in the field and ready to help on any lamp or lighting 
problem. 


3. CHAMPION ECONOMY — The Champion Diamond mark on every 
lamp means lower light and lamp costs than those of any 
other lamp of equal quality. 


- _ 


car -ryuontscent 









Py 8 
yacamoese 


and don’t overlook... 


y the Champion Maintenance Manual which 
Z was designed to help you to help your cus- 


Yy 
Y tomers to make the most of existing lamps 
Y and lighting. Let us mail you a copy so you 
7 Y 


can see what a good will builder it is. 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


A DIVISION OF CONSOLIDATED ELECTRIC LAMP CO 

















| in 1921, he had been associated for short 4 
| periods with the Electric Sales Company ee 
GENERAL ELECTRIC NEON GLOW LAMPS of Columbus and the lamp division of J io¢ 
the General Electric Co. 
fill d o ' He had been prominent in affairs RIG 
iii many needs in war plants! 


( 
‘of e’ 
RACTICALLY every war plant you call on can use General Electric His widow, the former Miss Josephine ®e= 
Neon Glow Lamps in scores of vital places. Many factories are using E. Thomas of Lancaster, Ohio, and a 
them as test lamps for electrical circuits, for synchronizing machines, as | son, Richard T. Baker, a student at ple 
indicators for small quiet motors which may run unnoticed, and as pilot 


Miami University (Ohio) survive. = 
lights to show the location 


the electrical industry in northern Ohi 
and was a member of the National Elec 
trical Wholesalers Association. 


of switches, sprinkler valves, fa 
y, alarm boxes, and emergency | Frank K. Moss 
| ee doors and exits. Li C ' ae te 
G-10 = Me ; os Lieut. Commander Frank K. Moss, }_ge 
Saket G-E Neon Glow Lamps are } U. S. N. R., noted scientist in the fiel 


available in several sizes. 
They are not ordinarily af- 
fected by shock, vibration, 
or voltage variations. With 


of lighting and vision, and for mai from 
years with the General Electric Company \Look : 
at Nela Park, died recently at the U. S. ball o 





' . - | Naval Hospital at Bethesda, Md. ugs tc 
a useful life of about 3000 | Mr. Moss had received international crew 
hours, they can operate on recognition for his research in the fields Blit T 
standard voltage on A. C. or of lighting and human vision, and was §ugs, ‘ 
. D. C. and also on standby hvariet 
I -2 1-44 battery or generator service. 
li . aes \ foe For full information, write 


the address below. 











NELA SPECIALTY DIVISION, LAMP DEPARTMENT | 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 





410 kighth St., Hoboken, N. J. 
| 








TO SELL 
TRICO RENEWABLE 
FUSES 


ees 





ILSCO PRODUCTS 
Are Best and PPR 
Easiest to SINGLE HC 








LE You 
SOLDERING | | 

widely-known among eye-sight special Elb 

LUGS ists. He had been an active collaborator Bus 

with Dr. M. Luckiesh, director of lighting |. . . 

1. Seamless copper tubing research at Nela Park, in exhaustive Cor 

is drawn down to size studies in lighting and the effects of light P 


in our own plant. upon the eyes, nerves, muscles, heart and ferr 
brain, which led to the famous “Science § cha 
of Seeing.” pen 

Mr. Moss was born in Denver, Colo. 
in 1898. From the Universitv of Colo 


2. No special tools re- 
quired 


3. Wire size stamped on 
barrel of lugs 


4. Maximum contact = sur- 



























faces rado he received his degree of B.S. it 
5. Extra strength built in 1922 and his EE. in 1926 
6. Can't leak solder. Jobbers contribute toward VICTORY ia , : 
7. Simple in construction by switching ‘‘ one-time "’ fuse users to 
8. Sound in design . TRICO “ Powder-Packed"" RENEW- 
and many other reasons proved ABLE FUSES and make MORE S. Hertz 
nation. rene a] MONEY. Se. i eenie. v 
SSSR SEESEEE Eee eee No critical materials are scrapped Man- : ; ee - | ; a s : : “ + se - - . 8 eet 
PYNI@RGILEE § Please rush us sample and power and Transportation are saved ee oe sident of me nee 
COUPON 32-page illustrated catalog. Fuses can be renewed right on the job weld Steel Co., Glassport, 1 hs vans his 
TODAY Customers get THREE TIMES THE ife in a fire which de stroyed his home 
enver SERVICE You get all the repeat busi- in Pittsburgh and caused the death of 
ness — Strict “‘ THRU THE JOBBER " his 13 year old daughter and serious in- 
FIRM NAME policy protects your profits. jury to his wife and another daughter. 
ADDRESS Get complete details from your TRICO | Mr. Hertz had been with Copperweld 
Representative, or write | since 1921, serving successively as chiet 
COPPER TUBE | engineer at the New York Office, general 
I LL S & PRODUCTS, Inc. TRICO FUSE MFG. CO.. Milwaukee, Wis manager of sales and vice president. For 
' CINCRIMAT. C040 in Conada: IRVING SMITH LIMITED, Montreo! | five years he was executive director of 





| the Copper Wire Engineering Assn. 
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sho t 7 


pe" ®To get the 
I 


n ol 


~ ¢ RIGHT lug 


Ohio @t every point — 


MORE FACTS 


ON PRODUCTS 








——. 


“pies 
t at = =) 


= ~ - 
Spe ™ 


foss, | select your terminals 


any from the COMPLETE line” 


pany Look in the Penn-Union Catalog 


Distribution System—Bulletin No. 427, 
| 76 pages, on the enclosed busbar 
method of electrical distribution for in- 
| dustrial plants and commercial build- 
| ings is divided into three sections: 
LO-X (low reactance) feeder type bus 
duct; plug-in type bus duct for branch 
circuits; dimensional data and useful 
information. Published by BullDog 
Electric Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ME wcorcce” WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


| 


*% 
“ 






. >. all of the good types: Solderless 
ugs to grip the conductor by Bolt, ; he 
ional Bcrew, Post-and-Nut, or Multi- Control Equipment In a special 8- 
ields Blit Tapered Sleeve Soldering page bulletin, the Zenith Electric Com- 
is bal c . eee oS “ * > , 
Wi igs, Cast and Stamped, in wide pany of Chicago has issued an up-to 
a , , 


date reference on some of the com- 

| pany’s automatic control equipment 
such as magnetic contactors, reversing 
controls, automatic reset timers, proc 
ess timers, program clocks, remote con 
trol switches, and automatic transfer 
switches. 


when writing WHOLESALERS SALESMAN 


Hydraulic Equipment—Catalog \V-43, 
a special war-time buyer’s reference on 
hydraulic equipment, describes and 
illustrates hand and_ service jacks, 
“porto-power” equipment, pipe and 
conduit benders, and gauge equipment 
manufactured by Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


When writiog WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 





Motor Controls—Sixteen-page manual 
(GEA-4015), issued by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is a simplified 
guide telling how to select and apply 

motor control. It presents the funda- 
mentals of control in an interesting 
and understandable manner with many 
illustrations and explanatory diagrams 





You will also find the most com- 
plete line of Cable Taps, Tee 
Connectors .. . Straight, Parallel, 




















‘ial Elbow and Cross Connectors... for visual aids. 
ator Bus Supports, Clamps, ye > 
ting |... Grounding Clamps, Service = Whew aeitiae "4 ’ 
tive Connectors. = mention WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
ight Penn-Union fittings are pre- ~ 8 
and ff ferred because every one is me- fem | Portable Lighting Units—Bulletin F-63 
nce | Chanically and electrically de- K describes and illustrates the various 
pendable. They are the first choice ne portable lighting units for fluorescent 
lo of leading utilities, industrials, “ lamps especially designed for use in 
olo electrical manufacturers, contrac- RS war plants for assembly, maintenance, 
il core, Write for the Penn-Union s and servicing operations, published by 
Catalog. ; a DayBrite Lighting Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Just as P&S PORCELAIN 
PENN-UNION =e WIRING DEVICES installed 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION ~ & wren’? WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN years ago are still serving 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers ey | ictihieiie—ee now teataile 
= | Wiring—A new 48-page manual on Q- 


" tions of these devices will 


3 Floor wiring for under floor electrical 
ex distribution is published by General 
his J -* Electric Company’s Appliance & Mer- 
“a | chandise Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. In- 
( 


in- 


cludes catalog listings of Q-Floor wir- Ask for complete information. 
ing accessories and fittings; and de- 
er. e 
‘eld tailed data on layout and installation 
hief procedure, illustrated with diagrams | ASS f SEYMOUR 


serve long after this war 


is won. 











ral Fitti and photographs. i RCOR PORATED 
For | RSL Phas ae ee 

of wren =o WHOLESALERS SALESMAN SYRACUSE,N.Y. 
ssn. 
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Lower the Cost 
7m Role Ey 410) 
LIGHTING... 


A dry-type, power circuit transformer 
especially designed for lighting ma- 
chine tools. Eliminates the cost of in- 
stalling separate lighting circuits. Re- 
duces power circuit from 460 and 230 


volts to 115 volts. 
WRITE 
for booklet on Power Transformer Con- 


and Connections. 


DONGAN 
ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 


2989 Franklin Detroit, Mich. 
‘The Dongan Line Since 1909"’ 


struction 














TRANSFORMERS 





ELECTRICAL 
SPECIALTIES 7% 


FOR HEAVY 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 





XN 


One of the many va- 
rious types of RUS- 
GREEN Endulators. 
Also End Bells for 
use with sheel or fibre 
conduit. D.C. service 
or non-ferrous metal. 


RUSGREEN Bus 
Supports . . . made 
for indoor or outdoor 
service. All types and 
constructions. 





For more than a quarter of a 
century, RUSGREEN has spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of 
Standard and special electri- 
cal items for heavy industrial 


applications. All are built to 
the most exacting require- 
ments assurance that 


they'll do the job, Write for a 
complete selection of RUS- 
GREEN 1 bullletins. 





ENDULATORS (POTHEADS) ALL SIZES * ALL 
SHAPES * ALL VOLTAGES © ALL TYPES 
* BUS SUPPORTS * SPLICING KITS AND 
MATERIALS * INSULATING COMPOUNDS 


x * *® 


RUSGREEN MFG. CO. 


14260 Birwood Avenue * Detroit, Mich. 
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Test Equipment—Two newly-revised 


illustrated catalogs on Type U and 
Type S test sets manufactured by 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia 


describe the various tests used in meas- 
uring resistance and locating opens by 
capacitance methods. 


When writing 
mention 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 





Association News 


KANSAS CITY—tThe Electric As 
sociation of Kansas City had as its 
guest speaker at a recent luncheon 


meeting, Lawrence A. Kimpton, Ph.D., 
Dean of the School of Liberal Arts. 
University of Kansas City. 

Dean Kimpton gave an entertaining 
and informative talk on the subject of 
“Streamlined Education for War.” 
His talk was directed mainly to those 
members with sons between the 


ages 
ot 18 and 22 and also to those mem- 
bers who are at present operating a 


business. 


MILW AUKEE—The Wisconsin Ra- 
dio, Refrigeration & Appliance Asso- 
ciation of this city reports that the 
newly organized “Exchange Service” 


is making quite a hit and has proved 
to be extremely popular and helpful 
to many of Milwaukee’s local dealers. 

Although the 1943 House Show did 
not have the usual fine sales displays 
vf electrical appliances, the Electrical 
League of Milwaukee did not leave this 
important feature entirely out of the 
picture. Samples of the various types 
of electrical appliances shown, 
emphasis was placed on the importance 


were 


of adequate electric wiring, and one 
exhibit demonstrated the proper care 
of electrical appliances. 

NEW ORLEANS—The Electrical 


\ssociation of New Orleans informs us 
that the Rabouin Vocational School of 
this city has classes for young women 
in electric appliance repair. The class 
is in charge of Miss Elizabeth Haas 
who already has fifteen women ready 
and willing to start. 

The ladies will spend two hours in 


the morning in classrooms where they 
will receive technical training. Ar- 


rangements will be made to place them | 


in appliance repair shops for a mini- 
mum of fifteen hours or a maximum 
of forty hours per week, and they will 
be given instructions by the dealer in 
actual appliance repairs. 


PATERSON—The 
Electrical League Paterson, New 
Jersey, held a recent meeting at the 
Public Service Commercial Office and 
authoritive speakers from Paterson 
and Passaic discussed the _ recent 
changes in The National Electrical 
and the Electrical Codes of the 
Cities of Paterson and Passaic. 


Passaic County 
of 


Code 


These Sherman. 


Set Screw Connectors 


Save a Lot of 


Work and Trouble 








Both 2-screw and 4-screw 
styles available with 
dividing wall, for stranded 
cable, or with wire hole 
extending clear through, 
suitable for either solid 
or stranded cable. 


Types 


Set Screw Connectors 


Sherman 
made to speed up jobs and cut costs. 


are 


They are easy to use, and make a 
tight, dependable connection for either 
temporary or permanent work. Ma- 
chined from solid brass rod, with all 
dimensions and proportions held to 
accurate limits. Screws heavily rust- 
proofed. Number plainly stamped on 
each connector. 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 


Battie Creek, Michigan 








“FRIGID” 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Circulators, Exhaust Fans, 
Blowers, Attic and Industrial Fans, 
Spray Booth Fans, Shutters 


FOR THE DURATION 
WE CAN ACCEPT 
PRIORITY ORDERS ONLY 


Circulators and Devices 


Manufacturing Corp. 
100 Prince St. New York, N. Y. 








ae / 


Vv 





Colortops sell fast 














attractive 
safety top — (no 
metal, no shocks 
—no glass, no 
cuts) ... a color 


for every size and 
a NEW 7 color 
display box that 
really sells. 





Oo ELL IZE 
FOR MORE PROFITS ag By 
SELL COLORTOPS SALES-GETTING 


Always "THRU THE WHOLESALER’ 


Wis 


lwaukee, 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. Mi 
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RICHMOND—At a _ recent meet- 
in ) SIMPL ing of the Electrical League of Rich- | 
| ET | mond, the following officers were | 
ND | elected for the year 1943—president | 
rs: co UIT FITTINGS | A. H. Herrmann, vice president Leon | 
| | L. Bond, treasurer W. W. Jones, sec- 
. | retary A. B. Schad. 
7 
- New J L 
ew Jersey Leagues 
| T thin wall fitting 
) The New Jersey Council of Elec- 
trical Leagues recently held its quar- 
terly meeting at the Newark Athletic 
/ | Club to elect officers for the ensuing 
] | year and to hear Mr. Hasbrouck, head 
of the Licensing Committee report on 
‘ Oy the Licensing Bill. . 
' News reports from the various local 
leagues indicate that they have elected 
my Sed their complement of officers and are 
putting all their efforts into a variety 
of war activities. 
No finer fitting made 
_ na» AS Styles — All Sizes BERGEN COUNTY—Harry Otis is 
Po | the new president of the Bergen Elec- 
ie Simplet engineers can help you | trical League with Bob Russell, vice 
ither e | aside 2 ge Shields takes over 
“4 with your sales problems call on president. George Shields takes ovet 
all the double job of secretary-treasurer. 
to them today. 
rust- 
| mcomw . a , _ 7 
ane SIMPLET ELECTRIC CO. ESSEX COUNTY—New officers of 
112 Chariton St. New York City | | the Essex Electrical League are— 
0 , | president Joseph Buhl, vice president 
* || 123 N. Sangamon St. Chicago, Il. | Ralph Morrison, treasurer Bob Cullen, 
and secretary, Jim Stapleton. 
- | 
, | HUDSON COUNTY — The forty 


members of the Hudson Electrical 
League have not held any regular 
meetings during the last few months. 
However, its Executive Committee 
meets regularly and, via mail, carries 
TAP OR TERMINAL CONNECTORS on the work of the electrical league. 
5 | ces Sine. eoebaee.. Phe activity causing the most at LINKS 4TOCKED INTO CIRCUIT 
i Offer convenient form tention recently has been the cleaning 

up of the black market in regard to CONTACTS 


of connecting varying 
size terminals or two 
the selling of 4-foot fluorescent lamps 
co without proper priority NON-HEATING 
| ing screw withdraws } 


wires same size, with 
to creat t - i 
sert tonminate. ‘equal force on each wire. | PASSAIC COUNTY—At a recent Keep Motors Humming 


same contact apply- 
Wire sizes 4 to 2/0. 











| Executive Committee meeting, there : 
SINGLE BRANCH TAP CONNECTORS was much discussion about the forming @ End Over-Heating 

Cat. Nos. 1212-1228—Base | Of a Maintenance Division in the Pas @ Stop needless fuse blowing 
ne common to two-wire sockets | saic County Electrical League. More 
with individual clamps for | information about this outfit will prob- 


—_ 
Py 





®@ Time-Lag 2 to 5 Times Normal 





each wire. Main wire size / ably be available in the near future. Current 

fixed—tap portion adjustable. : . 

Main line wire sizes up to ® Certified to Comply—Federal 

500,000CM. Tap sizes down | |ERSEY COAST—The Jersey Coast Specification W F 803a-Type II 

t . & a ° ° . 7 . 

> & Electrical League continues to hold its APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
UNIVERSAL T CONNECTORS monthly dinner meetings. Its most er re en ee 

recent one was held at the Molly WARE BROTHERS 
Ca, Rn. TOS = Pitcher Hotel in Red Bank. 4420 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


have both ends 
alike — adjustable 
over a moderate 
range; some have 
reducer end, also 
adjustable. 





CENTRAL JERSEY—The Central 
Jersey Electrical League is taking it 
easy for the time being as so many 





Write for BULLETIN 15-B and 16-A of its members are active in war work, 
that it is impossible to get them to- 


gether at one time. 
KRUEGER & HUDEPOHL Ronnie King is once again secretary 
| of the League. 





1 236 VINE ST. --- CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NO 
PRIORITY 
TROUBLES! 
when you sell 


ALLEN SILOY SODER 


Perfect results with most 
common metals 


Get your stock now! 


L. B. ALLEN CO., INC. 


6701 Bryn Mawr Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





TURN 
ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


The TORK CLOCK CO.., Inc. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 





—NALCOmE 


Infra-Red Ray 
LAMPS 


For Radiant 
—Baking And Drying 


radiant 
energy-heating and ale | by featuring 


Energy 


Meet industry's demands for 


Nalco Dritherm Carbon ament Lamps. 


Available in Inside-Silvered finish (no 
reflectors required) or in Clear Glass style. 


Write for prices and discounts 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 


1034 Tyler Street St. Louis, Missouri 








"A Quality Line 
at Competitive 


A full line of quality conduit fittings and 
connectors. To assure your contractor 
and industrial customers of full satisfac- 
tion, sell them the A.C.F. line. 


Illustrated is a 
¥" Non - Metallic 
Sheathed Cable Con- 


nector. 


Write for descriptive 
bulletins and prices. 


ATLANTIC CONDUIT FITTINGS CO. 


589 Atlantic Avenue * Boston, Mass. 
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